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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
press releases on foreign policy issued 
by the White House and the Depart- 
ment, and statements and addresses 
made by the President and by the 
Secretary of State and other officers 
of the Department, as well as special 
articles on various phases of inter- 
national affairs and the functions of 
the Department. Information is in- 
cluded concerning treaties and in- 
ternational agreements to which the 
United States is or may become a 
party and treaties of general inter- 
national interest. 

Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
currently. 
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DEP.SIT-D BY THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


APR @ ‘48 


THE UNITED STATES RECIPROCAL TRADE-AGREEMENTS PROGRAM 
AND THE PROPOSED INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANIZATION 


An Article 


introduction 


The economic foreign policy of the United 
States is aimed at expansion of trade between 
nations on a reciprocal and mutually advantageous 
basis. It is designed to help: (a) increase em- 
ployment; (>) increase the production, exchange, 
a ype of goods and services; (c) raise living 
standards in all countries; (d) eliminate trade 
causes of international friction and hostility; and 
(e) create economic conditions in the world that 
will be conducive to the maintenance of world 

ce. 
Tas evidence of its belief in the importance of 
this policy, the United States has taken action in 
a number of important directions. Since 1934 
this country has carried on a well-organized pro- 

m for reciprocal reduction of tariff and other 
avin’ to our trade with foreign countries by 
agreements with them. This Government is also 
negotiating numerous treaties of friendship, com- 
merce, and navigation with other countries. The 
United States has taken a leading part in estab- 
lishing the Food and Agriculture Organization, 
the International Monetary Fund, and the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. To assure the minimum economic and 
political conditions under which these interna- 
tional organizations can effectively operate and 
under which our long-range foreign policy can be 
successfully implemented is the purpose of the 
Marshall Plan. 


Development of the Reciprocal Trade-Agreements 
Program 


Between the two world wars, especially during 
the depression, practically all governments ap- 
plied rigid foreign-trade controls. These controls 
were usually designed to restrict imports into their 
countries and, at the same time, to force domestic 
products into foreign markets regardless of supply 
and demand or the effects on other countries. 
Some countries took this course because of neces- 
sity or fear of another war. Some followed this 
course through mistaken ideas of nationalistic 
self-sufficiency and prosperity. A few were delib- 
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erately bent on economic and political aggression 
and domination. 

The measures which were employed included 
exchange restrictions, bilateral and discriminatory 
trade-balancing agreements, tariff and other trade 
preferences, excessively high import duties, and 
export subsidies designed to dump lus goods 
abroad. They amounted to an international trade 
war. 

Up to about 1928 the American Government 
and American investors made extensive foreign 
loans, some of them unwise. Meanwhile, United 
States tariff policy (in 1921 and again in 1922 the 
United States raised its tariffs against imports) 
was making it practically impossible for many 
foreign borrowers to repay the loans fully 
through sales of their goods and services in the 
United States. In 1930 the United States raised 
its import duties to record levels, through passage 
of the Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act of 1930. 

As a result of this action and other causes, the 
annual value of United States foreign trade fell 
from $9,640,000,000 in 1929 to $2,934,000,000 in 
1932—a drop of more than two thirds. Man 
American export industries were shut down an 
many American workers joined the bread lines. 
American crop surpluses broke down the home 
markets. American producers of automobiles, 
machinery, petroleum products, pork, wheat, cot- 
ton, tobacco, fruit, and many other important 
products were hard hit by the loss of foreign 
markets. Unemployed workers and struggling 
farmers dropped out of the domestic market. The 
same thing was happening in foreign countries. 
The world-wide depression was intensified and 
prolonged by the collapse of international com- 
merce. 


Passage of the Trade Agreements Act in 1934 


In 1934 Congress passed the Trade Agreements 
Act—since renewed four times—for the pu 
of restoring lost foreign markets for American 
products. 

The act authorizes the President to conclude 
trade agreements with foreign countries and, in ~ 
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return for reduction of their barriers against 
American goods, to reduce United States tariffs 
and other import restrictions on goods from 
abroad. Since high trade barriers hinder this 
exchange of goods, it is obvious that other coun- 
tries can and will buy and pay for more American 
goods if they can sell more of their own in this 
country. 

The act requires the President to obtain advice 
and assistance for certain specified government 
agencies in formulating the agreements, The 1934 
act specified the Departments of State, Agricul- 
ture, and Commerce, and the Tariff Commission. 
That act also forbade the reduction of any United 
States tariff in a trade agreement by more than 
one half of the rate in effect when the act was 
— The initial term of each agreement is 

xed at not more than three years, after which 
the agreement remains in effect unless either 
country terminates it on six months’ notice. 

A very important provision of the act specifies 
that interested persons or groups shall have full 
opportunity to present information and views on 
any agreement before it is concluded. This pro- 
vision is carried out under Executive orders of 
the President (see page 5). The duration of the 
authority given to the President in the 1934 act 
was limited to three years from June 12, 1934. In 
1937 Congress extended this authority for another 
three-year period ; in 1940 for another three years; 
in 1943 for two years; and in 1945 for three years, 
or until June 12, 1948. 


Renewal and Expansion of the Act in 1945 


In extending and amending the act in 1945, 
Congress enlarged the authority of the President 
to modify United States tariffs and other im- 
portant restrictions. Under the amended act he 
may reduce a tariff rate by not more than one half 
of the rate in effect on January 1, 1945. Thus an 
original rate which had been reduced before Janu- 
ary 1, 1945, may now be further reduced in a trade 
agreement by not more than one half of the Janu- 
ary 1, 1945, level, but an original rate which had 
not been reduced before January 1945, may only 
be reduced by not more than one half of the rate 
in effect when the act was passed in 1934. 


For example: 
If the rate in effect in 1984 were..... $1.00 per unit 
And if the rate was reduced by one half be- 

fore January 1, 1945, on that date it would 


a et ake ws ek ORE Ob Owe ee BAe .50 per unit 
It could be reduced, in a future trade 

agreement, by one half of 50 cents per unit, 

os a Be Ss aw ews RE et 0 .25 per unit 
However: 
Be ee ae Wate as es ee es 1.00 per unit 
Had not been reduced at all before Janu- 

ary 1, 1945, it would remain, on that date, 

ee ee ee a ae 1.00 per unit 
And could be reduced, in a future trade 

agreement, only by one half of $1.00 to.. .50per unit 
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The 1945 amendments to the act furthermore 
added the War and Navy Departments to the list 
of Government ane which the President ig 
required to consult before concluding an agree. 
ment. 


Why Congress Increased Authority in 1945 


The chief “bargaining power” through which the 
United States induces other countries to lower 
their barriers against United States exports lies 
in the authority to bind against further increase 
or to reduce United States tariffs—which are the 
principal American restrictions on international 
trade—in return. In the agreements made before 
the act came up for renewal in 1945 the United 
States had used up much of this bargaining power, 
United States tariffs on a large proportion of this 
country’s imports from the 28 trade-agreement 
countries had been reduced to the full extent per- 
mitted in the 1934 act. 

In trade agreements concluded before Jan 
1, 1945, and on the basis of the value of Uni 
States imports in 1939, United States tariff rates 
had been reduced by the full 50 pereent permitted 
under the 1934 act on 42 percent of dutiable United 
States imports. On 20 percent the rates had been 
reduced by less than the permissible 50 percent, 
On the remaining 38 percent the rates in effect on 
June 12, 1934, had not been reduced and were still 
in effect on January 1, 1945. 

While scaeaetie foreign concessions had been 
obtained, there still remained many burdensome 
foreign barriers which United States exporters 
wished to see reduced or eliminated. United 
States import duties on many needed items were, 
furthermore, still high. 

By authorizing the President to reduce tariff 
rates by as much as 50 percent of the rates in effect 
on January 1, 1945, the Congress made it possible 
to offer still further reductions in United States 
trade barriers in return for reductions in foreign 
barriers and thus added to the bargaining power 
of this Government in trade-agreement negotia- 
tions. 


How Trade Agreements Are Made 


The trade-agreements program is administered 
through an interdepartmental organization repre- 
senting the Government agencies concerned with 
the commercial foreign policy of the United States. 


Trade Agreements Committee. The Trade 
Agreements Committee advises and assists the 
President in formulating and negotiating trade 
agreements. The Committee must include repre 
sentatives of all the agencies which the President 
is required to consult, as well as the Department 
of Labor and the Department of the Treasury, 
which administers the United States customs laws. 
From time to time the representatives of other 
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Government agencies are consulted in matters of 
particular interest to their agencies. 

The Committee directs and coordinates the ex- 
tensive technical studies and analyses of informa- 
tion—obtained from official sources and from the 
public—which are required in formulating the pro- 
yisions of an ment. It recommends to 
the President, through the Secretary of State, the 
terms which would be desirable in any agreement 
under consideration. This is done fe oa final 
negotiations are undertaken. 

The Trade Agreements Committee sets up coun- 
try committees of experts from the interested 
agencies to study all aspects of the trade between 
the United States and the country or countries 
with which a trade agreement is under considera- 
tion. These country committees make recommen- 
dations to the Trade Agreements Committee with 
regard to concessions which might be sought from 
the other country or countries for the benefit of 
American export trade and with regard to con- 
cessions which the United States might offer in 
return. 

The recommendations of the Trade Agreements 
Committee, if approved by the Secretary of State 
and the President, become the basis of negotiations 
between the United States and the other country 
or countries concerned. The United States nego- 
tiators are not permitted to offer greater conces- 
sions than are recommended by the Trade Agree- 
ments Committee and approved by the Secretary 
of State and the President. 

If the American negotiators can obtain ade- 
quate foreign concessions in return for those 
offered by the United States, a trade agreement is 
concluded and signed by the negotiators and 
proclaimed by the President. 

Committee for Reciprocity Information. To 

fulfil the provisions of the Trade Agreements 
Act with regard to opportunity for interested per- 
sons to present information and views on proposed 
agreements, the President set up the Committee 
for Reciprocity Information, which receives such 
views and information, analyzes them, and pre- 
sents them to the trade-agreements organization 
which prepares the recommendations on the pro- 
posed agreement. 
_ The Committee for Reciprocity Information 
includes representatives appointed by the heads of 
the Departments of State, Agriculture, Commerce, 
Treasury, War, and Navy, and the Tariff Commis- 
sion. The Secretary of State may designate other 
agencies to be represented on the Committee. Most 
of the individual members of the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information are also members of the 
Trade Agreements Committee. 

The Committee receives briefs and written state- 
ments and holds public hearings on proposed 
agreements before final negotiation begins. It 
also, at any time, holds consultations and infor- 
mal conferences with businessmen and others and 
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receives written statements on any phase of the 
trade- ents pro . 

The information and views of interested per- 
sons received through the Committee for i- 
procity Information are analyzed and studied by 
the interdepartmental trade-agreements organiza- 
tion — with data developed through official 
studies before final recommendations are made by 
the Trade Agreements Committee. 

Public Notice, Hearings, and Lists of Possible 
Concession Products. e Secretary of State is 
required to give public notice of intention to ne- 

otiate a trade agreement not less than 30 days 

fore the agreement is concluded. Actually, 
much longer notice is given. At the same time 
that the Secretary of State issues this public no- 
tice, the Committee for Reciprocity Information 
announces the closing date for receiving written 
statements on the proposed agreement and the date 
for opening public hearings on it. 

Simuitaneously, there is published a list of all 
United States import commodities on which 
United States tariff concessions will be considered 
in the negotiations. The fact that a given com- 
modity appears on this list does not necessarily 
mean that a United States tariff concession on it 
will be made. Decisions on concessions are 
reached only after the studies and hearings have 
been completed, after the President has approved 
the recommendations, and after negotiation has 
determined that adequate foreign concessions can 
be obtained in return. 


Provisions of Trade Agreements 


“Tariff concessions” in trade agreements may 
take the form of reductions in import duties, the 

aranteeing or “binding” of such duties against 
increase during the life of the agreement, or the 
“binding” of a free-list item against imposition of 
an import.duty during the life of the agreement. 

In addition to commitments with regard to tar- 
iffs on imports or exports, trade agreements con- 
tain provisions for reduction or elimination of 
other forms of import restrictions such as quotas. 
They likewise provide for reduction or elimination 
of trade discriminations such as tariff preferences 
and assurances against imposition of discrimina- 
tory taxes or other regulations on imported 
products. 

Each new trade agreement signed by the United 
States must contain a commitment that, in import 
matters, each government will treat the goods of 
the other no less favorably than it treats the goods 
of any third country. This commitment puts into 
effect what is called the “most-favored-nation” 
principle. 

In addition, each future agreement must also 
include a clause providing that the United States 
shall be free to withdraw or modify a concession 
made with respect to any particular article to the 





extent and for such time as may be necessary to 
protect against any unforeseen situation threat- 
ening injury to producing interests which may de- 
velop as a result of a concession made by the 
United States. 

Trade agreements also contain other so-called 
escape clauses or exceptions which permit each 
contracting country, for reasons of security, pro- 
tection of health, or other specified purposes, to 
take measures which might otherwise be in con- 
flict with the letter of the agreement. 


Agreements Concluded Up to October 1947 


On October 30, 1947, the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (see page 13) was signed at 
Geneva. Up to October 30, 1947, trade agree- 
ments had been concluded between the United 
States and 29 foreign countries. Following is a 
list of the countries and of the dates of signing 
and of coming into effect of the agreements: 














Country Signed Effective 
ES ae ere Aug. 24, 1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
et 2 6 soe hue Feb. 2,1935 | Jan. 1, 1936 
Belgium (and Luxem- 

ES 5) eg as Feb. 27,1935 | May 1, 1935 
tae Soni x es pa Mar. 28, 1935 | June 3, 1935 
NS 65 ahi) oF 6 6s May 25, 1935 | Aug. 5, 1935 
ake ag. Sg 8 Sept. 13, 1935 | May 20, 1936 
Canada (superseded) . Nov. 15, 1935 | Jan. 1, 1936 
I ds as 0s we es Dec. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
The Netherlands . . . .| Dec. 20,1935 | Feb. 1, 1936 
Switserland ....... Jan. 9, 1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
Nicaragua! ...... Mar. 11, 1936 | Oct. 1, 1936 
SS ES a Ee Apr. 24, 1936 | June 15, 1936 
a ek gS ayes ay 6,1936 | June 15, 1936 
eS ite Se pc am May 18, 1936 | Nov. 2, 1936 
GCieepmme. 2 eG Nov. 28, 1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
El Salvador ...... Feb. 19, 1937 | May 31, 1937 
Czechoslovakia? ... .| Mar. 7, 1938 | Apr. 16, 1938 
ia tee ith sp 6p Aug. 6, 1938 | Oct. 23, 1938 
United Kingdom . . . .| Nov. 17,1938 | Jan. 1, 1939 
Canada (second agree- 

eee se 8 Nov. 17, 1938 | Jan. 1, 1939 
(| SET eer Apr. 1,1939 | May 5, 1939 
. — SSeS aern Nov. 6,1939 | Dec. 16, 1939 
Cuba (first supplementary 

WM. 6 se Dec. 18, 1939 | Dec. 23, 1939 
Canada (supplemen 

fox-fur agreement) *.| Dec. 13, 1940 | Dec. 20, 1940 
Se GS ck Se ks Oct. 14, 1941 | Nov. 15, 1941 
Cuba (second supple- 

mentary agreement).| Dec. 23,1941 | Jan. 5, 1942 
ee ree May 7, 1942 | July 29, 1942 
IS kk ea July 21,1942 | Jan. 1, 1943 
EES hi ee. gy SRS Dec. 23, 1942 | Jan. 30, 1943 
OL EE ee Apr. 8, 1943 | June 28, 1944 
RS RRR ina Aug. 27, 1943 | Nov. 19, 1943 
ee ss ke Sept. 12,1946 | Apr. 9, 1947 











1The duty concessions and certain other provisions of this agreement 
ceased to be in force as of Mar. 10, 1938. 
* The operation of this agreement was suspended as of Apr. 22, 1939, and 


terminated uly 5, 1945. 


on J » 
* This replaced a previous supplementary agreement relating to fox furs, 
signed on Dec. 30, 1 , and was terminated on May 1, 1947. 


Results in Terms of Trade Expansion 


Before World War II and the preparations for 
it had wholly dislocated world trade, the trade. 
agreements program had shown significant results 
in the expansion of United States foreign trade, 
especially with trade-agreement countries. 

The annual averages for the two years, 1938 and 
1939, us compared with the averages for the two 
years, 1934 and 1935, show that United States 
exports to trade-agreement countries increased 63 
percent as against an increase of only 32 percent 
In exports to nonagreement countries. For the 
same periods United States imports from trade- 
agreement countries increased 27 percent as against 
an increase of only 1214 percent in imports from 
nonagreement countries. Total United States 
foreign trade averaged 30 percent higher in the 
latter period than in the former. 

Other recovery factors undoubtedly played im- 
portant parts in this increased trade, but it is 
certain that reciprocal reduction of trade barriers 
between the United States and the agreement 
countries contributed materially to the special 
gains in trade with them. 


After World War I! 


The world economic and trade situation at the 
end of World War II was chaotic. Many of the 
nations most important in United States foreign 
trade had suffered devastation of their industry 
and agriculture or wholesale conversion to war 
purposes. Their capital structure was wrecked, 
their manpower reduced, and their assets lost. 

There was an acute lack of most products in 
terms of accumulated demand, and production re- 
turned very slowly to prewar levels in both Europe 
and Asia. Serious bottlenecks in particular 
products and raw materials and very unfavora 
climatic conditions retarded production still 
further. Inflationary tendencies spread through- 
out the world. 

Countries with previous high standards of livi 
became increasingly unable to buy basic commodi- 
ties such as wheat and coal, not to mention steel 
and machinery to rebuild their industries. The 
supply of American dollars with which to buy 
these products got smaller and smaller despite 
Unrra contributions, sale of foreign assets in the 
United States, and large American loans. Higher 
American prices cut the value of the loans, and 
countries like England and France faced more 
austere diets than during the darkest periods of 
the war. 

Countries in the Western Hemisphere and else 
where which suffered little physical damage had 
nevertheless seen their normal sources of vita] im- 
ports cut off and their normal foreign markets 
destroyed. Many of them had set up industries 
to produce goods which they had formerly im- 
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ported, although domestic production of these 
goods was low in efficiency and high in cost. Prices 
also rose in these countries. 


World-Wide Trend Toward Trade Restrictions 


Under these conditions most nations tended to 
retain and intensify rigid wartime trade controls 
and also to resort to discriminatory bilateral 
deals—some of them on a barter basis. Their gov- 
ernments limited foreign purchases to the goods 
most urgently needed. Such foreign exchange as 
they could obtain was strictly controlled and re- 
served for the purchase of essentials from abroad. 
Import quotas, import licensing systems, and 
aohanes controls were imposed. ar-born “in- 
fant industries” established vested interests and 
demanded protection against imports, regardless 
. their own less efficient and more costly pro- 

uction. 


Dependence of the United States on Foreign Markets 


At the same time, the United States industrial 
and agricultural plant was vastly expanded as a 
result of the war. Agricultural production in 
1946 was almost a third larger than during the 
1935-39 period and the Federal Reserve Index for 
February 1947 showed that the physical volume of 
manufacturing production, as a whole, is almost 
double that of the 1935-39 period. In general, 
moreover, the increase in the production of goods 
which have been exported in large amounts in the 
past was relatively much greater—for machinery, 
1% times the 1935-39 period, for transportation 
equipment, 114, and for rubber products, almost 
1%. Our expanded agricultural and industrial 
system is selling much larger amounts abroad than 
in prewar years. The temporary reductions in 
exports of a few of these products might reduce 
some inflationary pressures within the United 
States, but in the long run, such a course would 
prove disastrous. Foreign markets, on a sound 
commercial basis, are of crucial importance to the 
American economy as a whole. Disappearance of 
these markets would soon result in a surplus of 
many products, serious price declines for certain 
key commodities, and eventual unemployment in 
some of our most efficient industries. 


The Marshall Plan 


Present critical circumstances, both economic 
and political, necessitate large-scale measures of 
assistance merely to assure the continued existence 
of our largest customers in Europe as going con- 
cerns. The economic dislocations in Europe and 
throughout the world have proved to be far more 
severe than was at first realized, and European 
economic recovery will be a long and difficult prob- 
lem. The interim-aid bill passed by Congress on 
December 16, 1947, and the European Recovery 
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Program (Marshall Plan) are primarily con- 
cerned with the immediate problem of economic 
relief and reconstruction over the next four years 
with the chief emphasis on certain Euro coun- 
tries. This assistance toward recovery, important 
as it is, could be ineffectual unless world trade in 
the next four years expands to the point where 
these countries are able to sell their own goods and 
services abroad in sufficient amounts to pay for the 
imports they need and desire. Consequently, in 
American self-interest the long-run trading pol- 
icies of the United States and the rest of the world 
must prosine the best possible conditions for a 
revival of international trade. The maze of re- 
strictions, bilateralism, and discriminations must 
be eliminated so that trade may flow more freely. 
Unless decisive action is taken now, current re- 
strictive and discriminatory practices could easily 
develop into a mold too hard to break after the 
emergency has lessened. 


The Long-run Program 


The United States has, consequently, been devel- 
oping a program, concurrently with the European 
very Program, to implement its long-run pol- 
icy. This program stems from the reciprocal 
trade- ments ew but is broader and more 
comprehensive. Nevertheless, the new program 
will have the same elements of caution, reciprocal 
advantage, careful analysis, and assurances of the 
welfare of the American economy which have 
characterized the reciprocal trade-agreements pro- 
gram in the past. 

The program now under way will consist of con- 
crete steps. toward realizing United States ideas 
of a world-wide system of international commer- 
cial relationships which will help to make ible 
greater production, exchange and use of goods, 
inc employment, and higher living stand- 
ards in all countries, as an economic foundation 
for world peace and security. 


United States Proposals for World Trade Expansion 

At the same time that the United States was par- 
ticipating in setting up the United Nations struc- 
ture, our experts were engaged on concrete plans 
for multilateral expansion of world trade and, 
after two years of work, published in 1945 our 
Proposals for Expansion of World Trade and Em- 
ployment.* 

These Proposals suggested the establishment of 
an International Trade Organization to coordi- 
nate and assist the cooperative efforts of member 
countries to improve their economic positions by 
facilitating international commerce. They 
laid down certain principles which the United 
States believed should underlie such efforts. These 
principles related chiefly to relaxation and re- 


* Department of State publication 2411. 
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moval of governmentally imposed trade restric- 
tions and discriminations, to curbing trade bar- 
riers created os nes combines and cartels, to 
remedying disorder in world markets for certain 
primary commodities, and to reducing irregulari- 
ties in employment and production. 


Suggested Charter for an International Trade 
Organization 


The United States Proposals were published in 
this country and sent to foreign governments as a 
basis for discussion. The United Kingdom, 
France, and other countries declared their agree- 
ment with all important points in the Proposals 
and their willingness to support them in interna- 
tional discussions. The Proposals were then 
spelled out and elaborated in the Suggested Char- 
ter for an International Trade Organization of 
the United Nations? also ae by United 
States Government experts in the form of an in- 
ternational agreement or convention. 


Preparatory Committee of United Nations 
Conference on Trade and Employment 

In February 1946, the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations resolved to call the 
United Nations Conference on Trade and Employ- 
ment to consider the establishment of such an 
agency as the United States had suggested. The 

uncil set up a Preparatory Committee com- 
posed of 19 nations (Australia, Belgium, Brazil, 
Canada, Chile, China, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, 
France, India, Lebanon, Luxembourg, Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Norway, Union of South Af- 
rica, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics *, United 
Kingdom, and the United States) to arrange for 
such a conference, prepare an agenda for it, and 
draft a charter for the proposed organization to 
be considered at the international conference. 

This Preparatory Committee opened its work 
at London in October 1946, with both the United 
States Proposals and the United States Suggested 
Charter as basic working documents. A drafting 
committee of the Preparatory Committee met in 
New York during January and February of 1947 
and made further modifications in the proposed 
charter. The United States Government held pub- 
lic hearings on the draft charter in seven cities 
during February and March 1947 and asked for 
criticisms and suggestions. Most of the points 
raised at these hearings were incorporated in the 
final draft completed by the Preparatory Com- 
mittee at Geneva after continuous meetings com- 
mencing in April and terminating at the end of 


* Department of State publication 2598, 

* Although a member, the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics has not participated in the work of the Prepara- 
tory Committee. 

*The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics did not par- 
ticipate in the tariff and trade negotiations. 
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August. The draft charter for an International 
Trade Organization was submitted to the United 
Nations Conference on Trade and Employment 
which convened at Habana on November 21, 1947, 


Main Points of the Draft Charter 


The charter is a voluntary agreement among 
nations, its effectiveness depending entirely on the 
willingness of signatories to live up to obligations 
freely assumed and to proceed jointly through 
paeeiel national action against a signatory which 
violates the commitments. 

Member nations would undertake to: 


(1) Maintain productive employment and buy- 
ing power within their own borders as a means of 
stimulating trade and to do so without injury to 
each other’s economies. 

(2) Encourage private and public international 
investment by subscribing to a code of principles 
and to recognize the need for economic develop. 
ment in less developed areas of the world. 

(3) Negotiate for the reduction of all types of 
trade barriers. ; 

(4) Eliminate discrimination in international 
trade except under certain limited circumstances, 

(5) Conduct international trade between pri- 
vate enterprise and public enterprise according to 
principles of nondiscrimination and fair dealing, 

(6) Curb and regulate within their own juris- 
diction monopoly operations which limit produce 
tion, set prices, allocate markets, or otherwise re 
strain and minimize the production, distribution, 
and consumption of pred 

(7) Accept a code of principles to govern the 
formation and operation of intergovernmental 
commodity agreements. 


The charter also outlines the structure and 
functions of the proposed International Trade Or- 
ganization. The Organization would have a con- 
ference, an Executive Board, a tariff committee, a 
Director General and staff, and such commissions 
as shall be established by the Conference. The 
Organization would be brought into relationship 
with the United Nations as one of the specialized 
agencies mentioned in the Charter of the United 
Nations. 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 


On November 10, 1946, the Acting Secretary of 
State, in accordance with the procedures estab- 
lished under the Trade Agreements Act and vari- 
ous Executive orders, gave public notice of inten- 
tion to negotiate with 18 nations for a reciprocal 
trade agreement involving reductions of trade 
barriers and elimination of trade discriminations. 
These nations were the same countries * which the 
Economic and Social Council of the United Na- 
tions had named as members of the Preparatory 
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Committee to arrange for the proposed Conference 
on Trade and Employment and to draft a charter 
for the proposed International Trade Organiza- 
tion. 

Past trade-agreement procedure was followed in 
the negotiation of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade with only such modification as 
was required by the fact that several countries were 
involved. The President sought advice and as- 
sistance from the interdepartmental trade-agree- 
ments organization. No United States tariff rate 
was reduced in the negotiations by more than one 
half of the rate in effect on January 1, 1945. No 
tariff concessions were considered on products 
which did not appear on the lists of products made 
public in November 1946 well in advance of the 

ublic hearings which opened on January 13, 1947, 
in Washington, D.C. Negotiations commenced at 
Geneva on April 10, 1947, and were concluded the 
following October. 


Results of the Tariff Negotiations 


The General Agreement on Tariffs.and Trade 
represents the most comprehensive action ever un- 
dertaken for the reduction of barriers to interna- 
tional trade. It covers more than 45,000 items 
and accounts for two thirds of the import trade of 
the negotiating countries and for substantially 
half of total world imports. All concessions 
granted in this agreement by any one country be- 
come available to all other signatory countries. 
The concessions include the complete elimination 
of certain duties and preferen reductions of 
duty and preference, the binding of duties at exist- 
ing levels, and the binding of duty-free treatment. 

The general provisions of the agreement are 
comparable to the general provisions of past re- 
ciprocal-trade agreements and are necessary to 
safeguard and make more effective the tariff con- 
cessions. The provisions of the General Agree- 
ment have been adapted to present conditions and 
to the fact that this is an agreement among several 
countries rather than merely between two 
countries. 

The concessions made by other countries at Ge- 
neva cover almost all important United States ex- 
port products. In return, the United States made 
concessions to other countries on products account- 
ing for around three quarters, by value, of United 
States imports in 1939. On nearly three quarters, 
by value, of the United States imports covered by 
the agreement, the United States concessions con- 
sisted of binding the already existing tariff rates 
or duty-free status of the products. 

The agreement was put into effect provisionally 
on or before January 1, 1948, by Australia, the 
Belgium-Netherlands-Luxembourg Customs Un- 
ion, Canada, Cuba, France, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States. Other participating coun- 
tries have until June 30, 1948, to accept provision- 
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ally the agreement in accordance with procedures 
required by their constitutions or laws. Since a 
number of countries did not put the agreement into 
force on January 1, 1948, this Government has 
exercised its right under the agreement generally 
to withhold concessions which are of primary in- 
terest to those countries which were represented at 
Geneva until they have put their new tariff sched- 
ules into effect. 

The agreement will enter definitively into force 
upon deposit with the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations of formal acceptances on behalf of 
countries making up 85 percent of the foreign 
trade of all negotiating countries. The general 
agreement is accompanied by supplemental agree- 
ments between the United States and Belgium- 
Luxembourg, Canada, France, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom suspending the existing 
trade agreements which the United States has with 
those countries, and similar provisions were con- 
tained in an exclusive supplementary trade agree- 
ment between the United States and Cuba. 


Relationship of the General Agreement to the 
International Trade Orzanization 


The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade is 
a concrete indication on the part of the major 
trading nations of the world in advance of the 
United Nations Conference on Trade and Employ- 
ment at Habana, that the commitment in the draft 
charter to negotiate toward the substantial re- 
duction of tariffs and other trade barriers and 
elimination of preferences can be implemented. 
It proves the willingness of these important coun- 
tries to start together on the long road back to 
economic sanity in international relations. It is 
significant evidence that the principles of the 
charter can become not mere words but the guides 
and signposts toward a more rational world. 


Addresses on World Trade and Recip- 
rocal Trade-Agreements Program 


On March 15 Assistant Secretary Thorp made 
an address on world trade and European recovery 
before the World Trade Conference in Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; for the text of this address, see Department 
of State press release 197 of March 15, 1948. 

On March 12 C. Tyler Wood, Deputy to the 
Assistant Secretary for economic affairs, made an 
address on the International Trade Organization 
and the reciprocal trade-agreements program be- 
fore the New Jersey Forum on the United Nations 
in Newark, N. J.; for the text of this address see 
Department of State press release 193 of March 
12, 1948. 
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FOREIGN AID AND RECONSTRUCTION 


Cool Judgment Urged in Solving World Crisis 


BY GEORGE C. MARSHALL ' 
Secretary of State 


The world is in the midst of a great crisis in- 
flamed by propaganda, misunderstanding, anger, 
and fear. At no time has it been so important for 
cool judgment, for an appeal to one’s self for a 
proper sense of justice, for a realization of condi- 
tions—material, political, and spiritual—in other 
parts of the world. Virtually everything we do 
in connection with our foreign relations is mis- 
understood by some abroad. Our most generous 
motives are suspected, our good intentions are 
condemned, and we on our side are apt to grow 
passionate or fearful—overzealous in our passions 
or failing in action because of our fears. 

In the midst of this turmoil, complicated by the 
distractions of an election campaign, it is impor- 
tant to express one’s feelings on the situation in 
moderate terms. We sy I think, calmly and 
prayerfully appraise the facts, so nearly as we can 
judge them to be the facts, and then search for a 
firm conclusion in keeping with our sense of 
justice. 

In the midst of this clamor of propaganda and 
vigorous and sometimes reckless statements, I per- 
sonally, in my responsibility as Secretary of State, 
have tried to keep a level 5 bao And in my ap- 
proach to the situation, I have tried to understand 
the point of view of other peoples, other nations, 
other conditions than those surrounding us here 
at home. 

I think you must realize that it is not possible 
for us in America to reach a full understandin 
of the reactions of people who not only suffere 
terribly and bitterly during the war but are still 
struggling against grim poverty and cold, uncer- 
tainty of the future, and acute dread of tomorrow. 
We must realize that they look to us either with 
hope because of our riches and security or with 
dislike, if not hatred, for the very same reason. 
In considering the reactions, the situation of these 


*An address delivered before the Federal Council of 
Churches, Washington Cathedral, Washington, D.C., on 
Mar. 11, 1948, and released to the press on the same date. 
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peoples, we should consider, by comparison, our 
own blessings, our comforts and prosperity, our 
great liberties and our freedom to say what we 
please and do pretty much as we please, and our 
right to worship in whatever manner or faith our 
conscience dictates. With these great privileges, 
I suppose we never can be brought to a full reali- 
zation of the dilemma of the peoples of Europe. 
Now with these thoughts in mind, I turn to what 
we should do affirmatively and immediately. The 
proposal was made last summer for what has 
taken form as the European Recovery Program. 
That proposal had as its basis a desire to help and 
in no way to hinder, a desire to promote the peace 
and in no way to threaten war. It was not an 
easy decision last June to submit a proposal which 
would involve the American people in large con- 
tributions for the next four years. Frankly, I 
anticipated immediate and emphatic expressions 
of opposition from many in this country. Ac- 
tually, there was at the time little of public opposi- 
tion. Instead, there was astonishment at the 
speed with which the countries of western Europe 
reacted and the remarkable demonstration of 16 
sovereign nations making concessions one to the 
other among themselves, banding together for the 
od of all. That had never occurred before in 
"history. It probably would not have occurred 
last summer except for the tragic dilemma which 
faced them. And it has led today to a strong and 
promising effort to form a political association 
which may be the first step to what has been the 
dream of many great minds troubled by the 
dangers of the existing uncoordinated situation. 
Since I have been Secretary of State I have re- 
ceived countless messages from people in the 
United States telling me that they were praying 
that my efforts weal be successful in establishing 
a firm basis for peace. These messages have been 
of comfort to me because mine has not been an 
easy task. So far it has been one of many frustra- 
tions. 
The appeal to prayer has a powerful influence 
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in American life because we are at heart a deeply 
religious people, though we do not always admit 
it. I think the church and the school are two 
institutions in American life which must play a 
very important part in meeting the world prob- 
lems. There is, therefore, a heavy responsibility 
resting on the minister of the church and the 
teacher of the young. The police-state official 
dictates to preacher and teacher alike. The truth 
is Ss a That presents one of our great 
difficulties in securing a fair judgment of what we 
are sincerely endeavoring to do for the good of 
the world at large. Prayer is one of the great 
means of keeping alive our belief in the ultimate 
triumph of the Christian principles which under- 
lie our civilization. This faith in our ideals is 
particularly important when we are forced to be 
realistic in face of an extremely serious world 
situation. The influence of the church, of you 
churchmen, will be a tremendous factor in reach- 
ing wise decisions. 


Exploratory Discussions on Import 
Programs Within Scope of ERP 


[Released to the press March 12] 

A series of informal conversations was started 
on March 12 by the Department of State with 
representatives of the 16 countries which partic- 
ipated in the Committee of European Economic 
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Co-operation last summer. While, of course, no 
economic assistance can be extended unless and 
until the Congress acts on the proposed European 
Recovery Program and the use of any Err funds 
shall have been approved in accordance with the 
terms of the act, it is considered desirable to enter 
into preliminary discussions of the present plans 
and programs of the participating countries 
so that the administrator of the program will 
have available the information necessary to act 
promptly. This is of especial importance in the 
case of certain countries whose economic position 
will be precarious in April. 

Procurement of supplies under the interim aid 
program for heainie, ania and Italy will, under 
eng legislation, terminate on March 31, 1948. 

ven if Congress approves the additional 55 mil- 
lion dollars requestéd, interim aid funds will be 
sufficient to cover placement of contracts only dur- 
ing the early part of April. Although these sup- 
plies will continue to flow for some weeks after 
procurement has been concluded, the prompt ini- 
tiation of procurement action during April under 
the Erp is necessary if a later gap in shipments is 
to be avoided. 

The current discussions, it is stressed, are merely 
tentative and exploratory and in no sense are to 
be construed as involving any commitments on the 
part of the United States. Their purpose is 
merely to explore the types of import programs 
which would be within the urpose and scope of 
the Erp under the pending Senate bill. 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Korean Elections To Conform to Views of Interim Committee 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY MARSHALL 


[Released to the press March 10] 


The Interim Committee voted by a majority of 
81 to 2, with 11 abstentions, to advise the United 
Nations Temporary Commission on Korea to 
observe elections in the areas of Korea accessible 
to it. Included in the majority vote were the 
votes of a majority of the countries represented 
on the Temporary Commission. On March 1, Dr. 
Y. W. Liu, Chinese member of the Commission 
and its acting chairman, at a public celebration 
in Seoul announced that “in conformity with the 
views expressed by the Interim Committee of the 
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General Assembly in its resolution adopted on 27 
February 1948, the United Nations Temporary 
Commission on Korea will discharge its duties, 
that is to say, observe elections in such parts of 
Korea as are accessible to the Commission not later 
than 10 May 1948 .’ General Hodge has 
informed us that after the Commission had ar- 
rived at this decision announced by Dr. Liu, h 

consulted with the Commission, and it was agreed 
that he would announce the date for holding the | 
elections as May 9, 1948. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 


The Second Inter-American Conference on Social Security 


ARTICLE BY WILBUR J. COHEN 


Seventeen countries were represented at the 
Second Inter-American Conference on Social Se- 
curity which was held at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
November 10-21, 1947. This was the first meeting 
of the Conference since it was established in Sep- 
tember 1942 to promote cooperation among the 
social-security institutions of the various coun- 
tries... The chairman of the United States dele- 
gation was Arthur J. Altmeyer, Commissioner for 
Social Security of the United States and Chairman 
of the Inter-American Committee on Social 
Security.? 

The other countries represented were: Argen- 
tina, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Colombia, 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Guate- 
mala, Mexico, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, 
and Venezuela. Observers from the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, the Pan American 
Union, the Pan American Sanitary Organization, 
the International Social Security Association, the 
Inter-American Statistical Institute, the World 
Health Organization, and the United Kingdom 
also attended. 


Opening Session 


The first plenary session was formally opened 
by Mr. Altmeyer as Chairman of the Committee 
on Social Security. In his opening speech Mr. 
Altmeyer referred to the task before the Inter- 
American Conference on Social Security and the 
Inter-American Committee on Social Security as 


* For a summary of the 1942 Conference, see “The First 
Inter-American Conference on Social Security”, Social 
Security Bulletin, October 1942, pp. 4-7. See also “Perma- 
nent Committee of the Inter-American Conference on 
Social Security”, ibid., October 1945, pp. 3-4. 

* The U. 8S. Delegation, in addition, consisted of: Clara 
M. Beyer, Department of Labor; Wilbur J. Cohen, Social 
Security Administration; Edward J. Rowell and Roy 
Tasco Davis, Jr., American Embassy, Rio de Janeiro. 
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the development of a cooperative program of ac- 
tion throughout the Americas, which will enlist 
the cooperation of all inter-American and interna- 
tional institutions concerned. 


Agenda of the Conference 


The agenda of the Conference consisted of the 
consideration of four reports: (1) the report of 
the secretary general; (2) insurance of occupa- 
tional risks; (3) unemployment insurance; and 
(4) conclusions of the Joint Meeting of the Medi- 
cal and Statistical Technical Commissions (Janu- 
ary 1947, at Washington, D.C.). 

The report of the secretary general included a 
summary of the work of the secretariat, the finan- 
cial situation of the organization, a brief review 
of recent social-security developments in the 
Americas, a discussion of child nutrition in rela- 
tion to social security, and a summary of invest- 
ment of social insurance funds. These topics were 
discussed by the delegates, and at the same time 
delegates described new developments and prob- 
lems in social security in their respective coun- 
tries. 

A summary of the conclusions set forth in the 
10 resolutions adopted by the Conference is pre 
sented below. 


Resolutions Adopted 


1. Social Security and International Collabora- 
tion. This resolution points out the necessity for 
economic progress to provide for comprehensive 
social-security services. 

2. Social Security and Social Services. The 
Conference expressed the wish that the ninth In- 
ternational Conference of American States, which 
is scheduled to open at Bogoté, Colombia, on March 
30, 1948, devise a plan of action for the encourage 
ment of social services in the Americas. 
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3. Employment Service and Unemployment In- 
surance. The Conference recommended “to the 
American countries the establishment of a national 
employment service in order to bring together 
workers and employers and to enable them to be- 
come acquainted with, and solve their respective 
employment problems.” It was recommended 
that such a national employment service be utilized 
for: the compilation of information concernin 
employment and unemployment; the occupationa 
and geographical mobility of manpower; the col- 
laboration with social-insurance institutions, and 
the study and coordination of the general problems 
of national employment. The Conference also 
adopted general principles regarding unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

4. Insurance of Occupational Risks. The reso- 


lution adopted by the Conference on workmen’s © 


compensation covers a number of points such as 
the inclusion of all employed persons under the 
program, standards for determination of adequate 
cash benefits and medical services, measures for 
prevention of accidents and rehabilitation, and 
administration of the program. The Conference 
requested the Inter-American Committee on Social 
Security “to institute a study among the American 
countries regarding the unification of occupational 
injury insurance with social insurance, in order 
that, with a full knowledge of the subject, the 
Conference may adopt a recommendation con- 
cerning the much needed systematisation of social 
insurance in accordance with facts and practice.” 

5. Eatension of Social Security to Agricultural 
Workers. The Conference repeated the resolution 
adopted in 1942 that “it is urgent to extend the 
scope of social insurance to include agricultural 
workers.” 

6. Statistics of Social Insurance. The Confer- 
ence approved, in principle, the conclusions 
submitted by the Medical and Statistical Commis- 
sions * and that the Commissions should carry on 
their work with a view to the preparation of a 
general basic plan of social-security statistics for 
submission to the next Conference. 

7. Statistics of Social Insurance and the 1950 
Census of the Americas. The Conference recom- 
mended “to the Governments of the American 
countries the desirability of taking advantage of 
the census agreed upon at Washington at the 
meeting of the Inter-American Statistical Insti- 
tute in September 1947, with the object of obtain- 
ing the necessary minimum data for the elabora- 
tion of social security statistics” and that “the 
Statistical Technical Commission should seek the 
necessary cooperation of the Coordinating Board 
of the Committee on the 1950 Census of the Amer- 
icas of the Inter-American Statistical Institute 
which was agreed upon at Washington.” 

8. Standardization of Social Security Termi- 
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nology. The Conference requested “the Inter- 
American Committee on Social Security to study, 
for inclusion in the agenda of the next Conference, 
the question of the standardisation of American 
social security terminology, bringing the various 
terms used into uniformity and giving the equiva- 
lent of each in the four official languages of the 
Conference.” 

9. Coordination of Social Security Services 
with Public Social Services. The Conference re- 
solved that consideration be given by a future 
Conference “to the question of the bases, scope and 
methods of coordination of social insurance serv- 
ices with Government services pursuing similar 
objects; and That this question should include a 
sufficiently comprehensive study of questions con- 
nected with the maintenance of medical benefit in 
cases where that provided by social security insti- 
tutions to insured persons and their families ceases 
or is not due.” 

10. Principle of Tripartite Representation at 
the Sessions of the Conference. The Conference 
advocated that the tripartite representation system 
of the International Labor Organization, whereby 
government, employer, and worker delegates par- 
ticipate, be used in its own sessions as far as 
possible. 


Third Meeting of the Inter-American 
Committee on Social Security 


During the Conference, the third meeting of the 
Inter-American Committee on Social eoution 
took place. The Committee is generally respon- 
sible for handling the business and administrative 
aspects necessary for effectuating the work of the 
Conference and of carrying out the work of the 
organization between conferences. 

Among the important actions taken by the Com- 
mittee were adoption of a budget of $30,000 for 
1948; agreement to convene the Medical and Sta- 
tistical Technical Commissions in 1948; and pub- 
lication of a new edition of the /nter-American 
Handbook of Social Security Institutions. 

The Committee re-elected Mr. Altmeyer as 
chairman. Antonio Diaz Lombardo, Director 
General of the Mexican Institute of Social Secu- 
rity, was elected vice chairman. 

The Executive Body, which acts for the Com- 
mittee during intervals between its sessions, was 
elected by the Committee. The four elected mem- 
bers were : Helvécio Xavier Lopes of Brazil; Nica- 
sio Silverio of Cuba; Edgardo Rebagliati of Peru; 
and Amadeo Almada of Uruguay. The chairman 
and vice chairman also were members of the Execu- 
tive Body. It was agreed to hold the next Con- 
ference at Bogota, Colombia. 


*See “Meeting of the Medical and Statistical Commis- 
sions of the Inter-American Committee on Social Security”, 
article by Wilbur J. Cohen, Butzertn of Feb. 23, 1947, p. 337. 
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U.S. DELEGATION TO U.N. CONFERENCE 
ON FREEDOM OF INFORMATION 


[Released to the press March 12] 


The Department of State announced on March 
12 that the President has approved the composi- 
tion of the United States delegation to the United 
Nations Conference on Freedom of Information 
scheduled to be held at Geneva, March 23-April 
24, 1948. The United States Delegation is as 
follows: 


Chairman: 


William Benton, Member, United States National Com- 
mission for the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 


Delegates: 


Sevellon Ledyard Brown, Editor and Publisher, Providence 
Journal 

Erwin D. Canham, Editor, Christian Science Monitor 

Zechariah Chafee, Jr., Professor, Harvard Law School; 
Member, United Nations Eeonomic and Social Council 
Subcommission on Freedom of Information and the 
Press 

Harry Martin, President, American Newspaper Guild 

John Carter Vincent, United States Minister to 
Switzerland 


Alternate Delegates: 


Walter A. Graebner, 
International 

Oveta Culp Hobby, Executive Vice President, Houston 
Post; Executive Director, Radio Station KPRC 

Frank McCarthy, Manager, Motion Picture Association 
of America 

Howard K. Smith, Chief European Correspondent, CBS 


European Director, Time-Life 


Legal Consultant: 


George Washington, the Assistant Solicitor General of 
the United States, Department of Justice 


Advisers: 


Lloyd A. Free, Special Assistant to the Director, Office of 
Information and Educational Exchange, Department 
of State 

Allan Dawson, Office of American Republic Affairs, De- 
partment of State 

Donald Dunham, Public Affairs Officer, United States 
Mission, Bucharest 

Dorothy Fosdick, Office of European Affairs, Department 
of State 

David H. Henry, 2d, Second Secretary, American Em- 
bassy, Moscow 

Joseph M. Jones, Special Assistant to the Director, Office 
of Public Affairs, Department of State 

Walter M. Kotschnig, Chief, Division of International 
Organization Affairs, Department of State 

Hertzel Plaine, Office of the Assistant Solicitor General, 
Department of Justice 


Special Assistant to the Chairman: 
John Howe, HPncyclopaedia Britannica, New York 


Press Relations Officer: 


Luther J. Reid, Special Assistant to the Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Public Affairs, Department of State 
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Assistant Press Relations Officer: 

Mildred B. Allport, Public Affairs Officer, American Lega- 
tion, Bern 

Secretary of the Delegation: 

Henry B. Billingsley, Division of International Confer- 
ences, Department of State 

Technical Secretary: 

Samuel DePalma, Division of International Organization 
Affairs, Department of State 

Administrative Officer: 

Ralph J. Ribble, Division of International Conferences, 
Department of State 

Documents Officer: 


Robey N. Gibson, Division of Communications and Records, 
Department of State 


The resolution of the United Nations General 
Assembly which authorized the calling of the con- 
ference states that “the purpose of the Confer- 
ence shall be to formulate its views concerning the 
rights, obligations, and practices which should be 
included in the concept of freedom of informa- 
tion”. The provisional agenda for the ar 
includes the following subjects: (1) discussion o 
the principles of freedem of information; (2) 
consideration of fundamental principles in regard 
to news and information media; (3) measures to 
facilitate the gathering of information; (4) meas- 
ures to facilitate the international transmission of 
information; (5) measures concerning the free 
a, and reception of information; (6) 

rafting a charter of rights and obligations of the 
media of information; (7) continuing machinery 
to promote the free flow of true information; (8) 
problems in the establishment of governmental and 
semi-governmental information services; and (9) 
means by which conference recommendations can 
best be effected. 

It is expected that in addition to the member 
states of the United Nations, 11 non-member 
states plus a number of specialized agencies and 
intergovernmental organizations will participate 
in the conference. 


U.S. DELEGATION TO ILO GOVERNING BODY 
[Released to the press March 10] 


The President has approved the designation of 
W. Thacher Winslow, Assistant to the Under Sec- 
retary of Labor, Department of Labor, to repre- 
sent the United States Government at the 104th 
Session of the Governing Body of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization (Ino). John D. Tom- 
linson, Assistant Chief, Division of International 
Organization Affairs, and Bernard Wiesman, Di- 
vision of International Labor, Social and Health 
Affairs, both of the Department of State, will 
serve as advisers. The 104th Session of the Gov- 
erning Body is scheduled to open at Geneva on 
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March 16 and to continue through March 20, 1948. 

The agenda for this meeting includes: (1) a re- 
view of the records of recent ILo conferences; (2) 
reports of the committees on employment, stand- 
ing orders, finance, staff questions, permanent mi- 
gration, allocations and periodical reports; (3) 
an examination of means for giving effect to the 
resolutions adopted by the Thirtieth Session of the 
International Labor Conference (Geneva, June- 
July 1947) ; (4) report of the officers of the Gov- 
erning Body on the determination of the eight 
states of chief industrial importance; (5) compo- 
sition of committees; and (6) report of the Di- 
rector General. 

The Governing Body, the executive body of the 
International Labor Organization, usually meets 
four times a year. The last session (103d) was 
held at Geneva, December 11-15, 1947. 


U.S. DELEGATION TO PLANNING COMMITTEE 
FOR INTERNATIONAL HIGH FREQUENCY 
BROADCASTING CONFERENCE 


The Department of State on March 12 an- 
nounced the United States Delegation to the first 
meeting of the Planning Committee for the Inter- 
national High Frequency Broadcasting Confer- 
ence of the International Telecommunication 
Union. The meeting is scheduled to open at Ge- 
neva on March 22, 1948, and is expected to con- 
tinue for approximately two months. The Delega- 
tion is as follows: 


Chairman 


Forney A. Rankin, Associate Chief, Division of Interna- 
tional Broadcasting, Department of State 


Vice Chairman 


Curtis V. Plummer, Chief, Television Broadcast Division, 
Federal Communications Commission 


Members 


Roger ©. Legge, Jr., Propagation Analyst, Division of In- 
ternational Broadcasting, Department of State 

Harvey B, Otterman, Associate Chief, Telecommunications 
Division, Department of State 

Alva G. Simson, Consultant, Communications Liaison 
Branch, Office of Chief Signal Officer, Department of 
the Army 

Fred H. Trimmer, Chief, Facilities Planning Branch, Divi- 
ree of International Broadcasting, Department of 

tate 

A. Prose Walker, Head, Allocations Section, Television 
Broadcast Division, Federal Communications Com- 
mission 


Administrative Assistant to the Chairman 


Vivian N. Cartwright, Assistant Administrative Officer, 
ee of International Broadcasting, Department 
of State 


Industry Advisers 


Edmund A. Chester, Director, Shortwave Broadcast and 
Latin American Relations, CBS 
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ACTIVITIES AND DEVELOPMENTS 
Robert N. De Hart, Engineer in Charge of Shortwave 
Broadcast, CBS 


one? Denny, Vice President and General Counsel, 
George E. Hughes, Vice President and East Coast Repre- 
sentative, Associated Broadcasters, Inc. 


James P. Veatch, Manager, Frequency Bureau, RCA Lab- 
oratories Division, RCA 


U.S. DELEGATION TO SEVENTH MEETING OF 
INTERNATIONAL COTTON ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE 


The Department of State announced on March 
12 the United States Delegation to the seventh 
meeting of the International Cotton Advisory 
Committee. This meeting, the first meeting of the 
Committee to be held outside the United States, is 
scheduled to convene at Cairo, Egypt, on April 1, 
1948. The Delegation is as follows: 


Chairman 


Edwin D. White, Assistant to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Department of Agriculture 


Advisers 


Read Dunn, Director of Foreign Trade, National Cotton 
Council of America, Washington, D.C. 

Robert Bailey Elwood, Assistant Agricultural Attaché, 
American Embassy, Cairo 

Arthur W. Palmer, Head, Division of Cotton and Other 
Vegetable Fibers, Office of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions, Department of Agriculture 

Clovis D. Walker, Chief, Cotton Branch, Production and 
Marketing Administration, Department of Agriculture 


Adviser and Secretary 


James G. Evans, Chief, Fibers Section, International 
Resources Division, Department of State 

The tentative agenda for the meeting includes: 
(1) a review of the world cotton situation; (2) 
statements from the delegations on the situation 
and the current problems with respect to cotton in 
their countries; (3) a program of work for the 
secretariat and financial provision for 1948-49; 
(4) reports of the officers of the Committee; and 
(5) other subjects. 


EIGHTH WORLD’S POULTRY CONGRESS 
SCHEDULED TO MEET 


The eighth World’s Poultry Congress is sched- 
uled to be held at Copenhagen, August 20-27, 
1948, under the patronage of King Frederik IX 
of Denmark. About 35 countries have accepted 
the invitation of the Danish Government to par- 
ticipate in the Congress, and 15 countries have an- 
nounced the formation of national committees. 
The United States will send an official delegation, 
which will be named at a later date. A national 
committee representing all segments of the poul- 
try industry in the United States has been set up 
to prepare for United States participation. 
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Tripartite Conversations on German Problems 


TEXT OF COMMUNIQUE! 


The informal discussions of German problems 
which began in London on 23rd February between 
the representatives of the United States, United 
Kingdom and France, and as from February 26th 
with the representatives of the Benelux countries, 
went into recess today. 

At the request of the other delegations, the meet- 
ings were held under the chairmanship of the U.K. 
representative, Sir William Strang. The U.S. and 
French delegations were led by Mr. Douglas and 
M. Massigli, the U. S. and French Ambassadors in 
London. At the first meeting it was agreed to in- 
vite the Benelux countries to take part, on an 
equal footing, in the discussions of all items on the 
agenda, except those dealing with administrative 
matters which are the direct responsibility of 
the occupying powers controlling the three occu- 
= areas. The chief representatives of the Bene- 
ux delegation were Jenkheer Michiels van Ver- 
duynen, the Netherlands Ambassador, Vicomte 
Obert de Thiesieus, the Belgian Ambassador, and 
M. Claessen, the Luxembourg Minister. 

Important progress has been made and it has 
been decided that these discussions will be resumed 
during April for the purpose of reaching conclu- 
sions on the remaining question, so that the dele- 
gations may be in a position to submit to their 
governments, at the end of the next session, their 
recommendations over the whole field. In the 
meantime various aspects of certain of these prob- 
lems will be the subject of more detailed examina- 
tions. 

The continuous failure of the Council of For- 
eign Ministers to reach quadripartite agreement 
has created a situation in Germany which if per- 
mitted to continue, would have increasingly un- 
fortunate consequences for western Europe. It 
was therefore necessary that urgent political and 
economic problems arising out of this situation 
in Germany should be solved. The participating 
powers had in view the necessity of ensuring the 
economic reconstruction of western Europe in- 


* Released to the press in London on Mar. 6, 1948, and 
in Washington on Mar. 8, 1948. 
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cluding Germany, and of establishing a basis for 
the participation of a democratic Germany in the 
community of free peoples. While delay in reach- 
ing these objectives can no longer be accepted, ulti- 
mate Four Power agreement is in no way pre- 
cluded. 

The various items on the agenda were the sub- 
ject of a detailed study, with the exception of se- 
curity questions, which were given preliminary 
examination and will be considered in detail upon 
resuming the discussion. Similarly discussion of 
territorial questions will be held over until the 
next session. 

Discussions took place among the U.S., U.K, 
and French delegations on certain limited aspects 





Statement by Secretary Marshall 
on Result of London Talks on 
Germany 


[Released to the press March 10] 
The progress which was made in the in- 
formal talks at London on German problems 
is gratifying. The talks took place in an 
atmosphere of cooperative endeavor to find 
solutions to problems of mutual interest. 
The communiqué issued at London gives a 
comprehensive account of the discussions. 
From the communiqué you will see that on 
certain subjects the Tealiasions led to recom- 
mendations which have been submitted to 
the governments concerned. Other subjects 
are still in the preliminary discussion stage, 
and a more detailed examination of these 
will take place in ensuing weeks. The infor- 
mal discussions have not adjourned, but only 
recessed, and it is intended that they be re- 
sumed some time in April. I am hopeful 
that the progress made in these initial dis- 
cussions will culminate in general agreement 
at that time on these difficult issues. 
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3 icy in the Zones for which 
they are responsible as Occupying powers. 
he relationship of western Gotunaily under the 
occupying powers to the European on on Pro- 
amme was also discussed by the U.S., U.K. and 
rench delegations. It was agreed that for the 
political and economic well-being of the countries 
of western Europe and of a democratic Germany 
there must be a close association of their economic 
life. Since it has not proved possible to achieve 
economic unity in Germany, and since the eastern 
zone has been prevented from playing its part in 
the European Recovery Programme, the three 
western powers have agreed that close coopera- 
tion should be established among themselves and 
among the occupation authorities in western Ger- 
many in all matters arising out of the European 
Recovery Programme in relation to western Ger- 
many. Such cooperation is essential if western 
Germany is to make its full and proper contribu- 
tion to European recovery. It was also agreed to 
recommend to the three governments that the com- 
bined zone and the French zone should be fully 
associated in the European Recovery Programme 
and adequately represented on any continuing or- 
ganization. Proposals in this sense will be pre- 
sented at the forthcoming meeting of the C.E.E.C. 
Agreement in principle has been reached on 
recommendations for the association of the Bene- 
lux countries in policy regarding Germany. Con- 
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sideration was given of all delegations to the estab- 
lishment of an international control of the Ruhr 
on which Germany would be represented. The 
purpose of this international control would be to 
ensure that the economic resources of this area 
should not again be used for the purposes of ag- 
gression and that there should be adequate access 
to the coal, coke and steel of the Ruhr for the bene- 
fit of extensive parts of the European community 
including Germany. Agreed recommendations in 
this respect will be submitted to the governments 
concerned on the scope and form of this control. 
A constructive discussion among all the delega- 
tions took place on the present situation and the 
possible evolution of the political and economic 
—. of Germany in the combined 
U.S./U.K. zone and the French zone. A wide 
measure of agreement was reached on a number 
of controversial points. In particular it was 
agreed that a federal form of government, ade- 
quately protecting the rights of the eure 
states but at the same time providing for adequate 
control authority, is best adapted for the eventual 
reestablishment of German unity, at present dis- 
rupted. Moreover, in order to facilitate the asso- 
ciation of western Germany with the European 
Recovery Programme the three delegations con- 
cerned further agreed that prompt action should 
be taken to coordinate as far as possible the eco- 
nomic policies of the three zones, in such matters 
as foreign and inter-zonal trade, customs, and 
freedom of movement for persons and goods. 


Communist Seizure of Power in Czechoslovakia 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY MARSHALL 


[Released to the press March 10] 


At an official press conference on March 10 a re- 
porter asked Secretary Marshall: “Mr. Secretary, 
could I usk a question concerning Europe? There 
seems to be a - deal of alarm, quite under- 
standably, in this country over developments in 
Europe in the last couple of weeks, including the 





Statement by the Department Upon 
Death of Foreign Minister 
[Released to the press March 10] 


The tragic death of Jan Masaryk has 
deepened the shadow cast on the observance 
a few days ago of the birthday anniversary 
of his father, Thomas Masaryk, by the 
extinction of Czechoslovak liberties which 
Thomas Masaryk founded. 
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fall of Czechoslovakia. This alarm ranges all the 
way from fears that Italy might fall to the Com- 
munists and, in the extreme, to talk of war. I 
wonder if we could have your assessment of the 
situation so far as you can go.” 

The Secretary replied as follows: 


I think you correctly described the situation in 
your question—that there are great fears as to the 
developments. There are also very strong feel- 
ings regarding these developments and a consid- 
erable passion of view on the part of a great many 
in this country. The situation is very, very seri- 
ous. It is regrettable that passions are aroused 
to the degree which has occurred. It is tragic to 
have things happen such as just occurred in 
Czechoslovakia, particularly what has happened 
to some of the officials, as in the affair today of 
the death of Jan Masaryk, all of which indicates 
very plainly what is going on. It is a reign of 
terror in Czechoslovakia and not an ordinary due 
process of government by the people. 








Hungary and Bulgaria Notified of Prewar Treaties U.S. 


Will Keep in Force or Revive 


HUNGARY 


[Released to the press March 11] 


The Department of State announced on March 
11 that on March 9, 1948, the Hungarian Govern- 
ment was given official notification, in accordance 
with the terms of the treaty of peace with Hun- 

ary signed at Paris, February 10, 1947, regarding 
the prewar bilateral treaties and other interna- 
tional agreements with Hungary which the United 
States _Ramcmannti desires to keep in force or 
revive. 


Text of note from the American Minister at Buda- 
pest to the Hungarian Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs giving such notification 


I have the honor to refer to the Treaty of Peace 
with Hungary, signed at Paris February 10, 1947, 
which came into force, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of article 42 thereof, on September 15, 
1947 upon the deposit of instruments of ratifica- 
tion by the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland, and the United States of America. 
Article 10 of the Treaty of Peace reads as follows: 


“1, Each Allied or Associated Power will notify 
Hungary, within a period of six months from the 
coming into force of the present Treaty, which of 
its pre-war bilateral treaties with Hungary it de- 
sires to keep in force or revive. Any provisions 
not in conformity with the present Treaty shall, 
however, be deleted from the above-mentioned 
treaties. 

“2. All such treaties so notified shall be regis- 
tered with the Secretariat of the United Nations 
in accordance with Article 102 of the Charter of 
the United Nations. 

“3. All such treaties not so notified shall be re- 
garded as abrogated.” 


I have the honor, by direction of the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America and on its 
behalf, to notify the Hungarian Government, in 
accordance with the provisions of the Treaty of 
Peace quoted above, that the Government of the 
United States of America desires to keep in force 


or revive the following pre-war bilateral treaties 
and other international agreements with Hungary; 


Arbitration 


1. Arbitration treaty. Signed at Washington Jan 
26, 1929. Ratified by the United States February 
1929. Ratified by Hungary July 6, 1929. Ratifications 
exchanged at Washington July 24, 1929. Effective July 
24, 1929. [Treaty Series 797; 46 Stat. 2349.] 


Commerce 


2. Treaty of friendship, commerce and consular rights, 
and exchanges of notes. Signed at Washington June 24, 
1925. Ratified by the United States June 16, 1926. Rati- 
fied by Hungary April 1, 1926. Ratifications exchanged at 
Budapest September 4, 1926. Effective October 4, 1926, 
[Treaty Series 748; 44 Stat. 2441.] 


Conciliation 


8. Conciliation treaty. Signed at Washington January 
26, 1929. Ratified by the United States February 28, 1929, 
Ratified by Hungary July 6, 1929. Ratifications exchanged 
at Washington July 24, 1929. Effective July 24, 1929, 
[Treaty Series 798 ; 46 Stat. 2353. ] 


Copyright 

4. Copyright convention. 
80, 1912. Ratified by the United States July 31, 1912 
Ratified by Hungary August 12, 1912. Ratifications ex 
changed at Washington September 16, 1912. Effective 
October 16, 1912. (Revived May 27, 1922.) [Treaty Se 
ries 571; 37 Stat. 1631.] 


Debt-funding 


5. Debt-funding agreement. Signed at Washington 
April 25, 1924. Effective as of December 15, 1923. [Com 
bined Annual Reports of World War Foreign Debt Com- 
mission (1927) 132.] 

6. Agreement modifying the debt-funding agreement of 
April 25, 1924 (moratorium). Signed at Washington May 
27, 1982. Effective as of July 1, 1931. [Printed by the 
Treasury Department 19382.] 


Ectradition 


7. Treaty for the extradition of fugitives from justice. 
Signed at Washington July 3, 1856. Ratified by the United 
States December 12, 1856. Ratified by Austria-Hungary 
November 16, 1856. Ratifications exchanged December 
13, 1856. Effective December 13, 1856. (Revived May 
27, 1922.) [Treaty Series 9; 11 Stat. 691 and 18 Stat. 26] 


Passport Visa Fees 


8. Reciprocal arrangement for temporary waiver of 
visitors’ visa fees. Signed April 6 and 21, 1936. Term 
extended to March 31, 1937, by notes exchanged at Buda- 
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pest October 9 and 31, 1936. Term extended to September 
30, 1937, by notes exchanged at Budapest March 22 and 23, 
1987. Term extended indefinitely by notes exchanged at 
Budapest August 18, September 21 and 23, 1937. [Not 
printed. ] 


Postal 


9. Parcel post convention. Signed at Budapest July 8, 
1928 and at Washington August 16, 1928. Ratified by the 
United States August 21, 1928. [Post Office Department 
int.] 

m0. Agreement for collect-on-delivery service. Signed 
at Budapest December 15, 1930 and at Washington Janu- 
ary 15, 1931. Ratified by the United States January 21, 
1931. [Post Office Department print; 46 Stat. 2894.] 

11. Convention for exchange of money orders. Signed 
at Washington April 8, 1922 and at Budapest May 6, 1922. 
Effective June 15, 1922. [Not printed.] 


Relations 


12. Treaty establishing friendly relations. Signed at 
Budapest August 29, 1921. Ratified by the United States 
October 21, 1921. Ratified by Hungary December 12, 1921. 
Ratifications exchanged at Budapest December 17, 1921. 
Effective December 17, 1921. [Treaty Series 660; 42 Stat. 
1951.] 


[Released to the press March 11] 


The Department of State announced on March 
11 that on March 8, 1948, the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment was given official notification, in accordance 
with the terms of the treaty of peace with Bulgaria 
signed at Paris, February 10, 1947, regarding the 
prewar bilateral treaties and other international 
ements with Bulgaria which the United States 
Seroment desires to keep in force or revive. 


Teat of note from the American Minister of Sofia 
to the Bulgarian Minister for Foreign Affairs giv- 
ing such notification 


I have the honor to refer to the Treaty of Peace 
with Bulgaria, signed at Paris February 10, 1947, 
which came into ten in accordance with the pro- 
visions of article 38 thereof, on September 15, 1947 
upon the deposit of instruments of ratification by 
Nhe Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Irland; and the United States of America. Ar- 
tile 8 of the Treaty of Peace reads as follows: 


“1, Each Allied or Associated Power will notify 
Bulgaria, within a period of six months from the 
coming into force of the present Treaty, which of 
its pre-war bilateral treaties with Bulgaria it de- 
sires to keep in force or revive. Any provisions 
tot in conformity with the present Treaty shall, 
however, be deleted from the above-mentioned 
tteaties. 

“9. All such treaties so notified shall be regis- 
red with the Secretariat of the United Nations 
in accordance with Article 102 of the Charter of 
the United Nations. 
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This notification will be deemed to be effective 
on the date of the present note. 

It is understood, of course, that either of the two 
Governments may propose revisions in any of the 
treaties or other agreements mentioned in the 
above list. 

Further, it shall be understood that any of the 
rovisions in the treaties and other agreements 
isted in this notification which may be found in 

particular circumstances to be not in conformity 
with the Treaty of Peace shall be considered to 
have been deleted so far as application of the 
Treaty of Peace is involved but shall be regarded 
as being in full force and effect with respect to 
matters not covered by the latter treaty. 

In compliance with paragraph 2 of article 10 of 
the Treaty of Peace, ne above, the United 
States Government will register with the Secre- 
tariat of the United Nations the treaties and other 
agreements which are by this notification kept in 
force or revived. 


BULGARIA 


“3. All such treaties not so notified shall be re- 
garded as abrogated.” 


I have the honor, by direction of the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America and on its 
behalf, to notify the Bulgarian Government, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Treaty of 
Peace quoted above, that the Government of the 
United States of America desires to keep in force 
or revive the following pre-war bilateral treaties 
and other international agreements with Bul- 
garia: 

Arbitration 

1, Arbitration treaty. Signed at Washington January 
21, 1929. Ratified by the United States February 14, 1929. 
Ratified by Bulgaria July 2, 1929. Ratitications exchanged 


at Washington July 22, 1929. Effective July 22, 1929. 
[Treaty Series 792; 46 Stat. 2332.] 


Certificates of Origin 


2. Agreement for the waiver of legalization on certifi- 
cates of origin. Effected by exchange of notes signed at 
Sofia January 5, 1938. Effective January 5, 1938. [Ex- 
ecutive Agreement Series 124; 52 Stat. 1509.] 


Commerce 


3. Provisional commercial agreement. Effected by ex- 
change of notes signed at Sofia August 18, 1932. Effective 
August my 1982. [Executive Agreement Series 41; 48 
Stat. 1753. 


Conciliation 


4. Conciliation treaty. Signed at Washington January 
21,1929. Ratified by the United States February 14, 1929. 
Ratified by Bulgaria July 2, 1929. Ratifications ex- 
changed at Washington July 22, 1929. Effective July 22, 
1929. [Treaty Series 793; 46 Stat. 2334.] 


Ecatradition 


5. Extradition treaty. Signed at Sofia March 19, 1924. 
Ratified by the United States May 15, 1924. Ratified by 


“ 
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Bulgaria June 10, 1924. Ratifications exchanged at Sofia 
June 24, 1924. Effective June 24, 1924. [Treaty Series 
687; 43 Stat. 1886.] 

6. Supplementary extradition treaty. Signed at Wash- 
ington June 8, 1934. Ratified by the United States April 
10, 1985. Ratified by Bulgaria July 27, 1935. Ratifica- 
tions exchanged at Sofia August 15, 1935. Effective 
August 15, 1935. [Treaty Series 894; 49 Stat. 3250.] 


Naturalization 


7. Naturalization treaty. Signed at Sofia November 
23, 1923. Ratified by the United States February 26, 
1924. Ratified by Bulgaria March 30, 1924. Ratifications 
exchanged at Sofia April 5, 1924. Effective April 5, 1924. 
[Treaty Series 684; 43 Stat. 1759.] 


Passport Visa Fees 


8. Arrangement for the reduction of passport visa tees 
for non-immigrants. Effected by exchange of notes signed 
at Sofia June 19 and 29, 1925. Effective August 1, 1925. 
[Not printed.] 

Postal 


9. Parcel post convention. Signed at Sofia August 2, 
1922 and at Washington August 26, 1922. Ratified by the 
United States August 81, 1922. Effective as of November 
11, 1919. [Post Office Department print; 42 Stat. 2205.] 

10. Convention for the exchange of postal money or- 
ders. Signed at Washington April 3, 1922. Effective Octo- 
ber 1, 1923. [Not printed.] 

11. Protocol to money order convention signed at Wash- 
ington April 3, 1922. Signed at Washington September 6, 
1923. Effective October 1, 1923. [Not printed.] 


This notification will be deemed to be effective 
on the date of the present note. 

It is understood, of course, that either of the two 
Governments may propose revisions in any of the 
treaties or other agreements mentioned in the 
above list. 

Further, it shall be understood that any of the 
eee re in the treaties and other agreements 

isted in this notification which may be found in 

particular circumstances to be not in conformity 
with the Treaty of Peace shall be considered to 
have been deleted so far as application of the 
Treaty of Peace is involved but shall be regarded 
as being in full force and effect with respect to 
matters not covered by the latter treaty. 

In compliance with paragraph 2 of article 8 of 
the Treaty of Peace, wer above, the United 
States Government will register with the Secre- 
tariat of the United Nations the treaties and other 
agreements which are by this notification kept in 
force or revived. 


Inclusion of Communists a Matter for Chinese 
Government To Decide 


[Released to the press March 11] 


In view of misunderstandings that have arisen 
concerning the Secretary’s statements about China 
at his March 10 press conference, it is pointed out 
that the Secretary referred to President Truman’s 
statement of December 15, 1945.1 That statement 

* BULLETIN of Dec. 16, 1945, p. 945. 

*Identic notes were delivered Mar. 4, 1948, to the Am- 


bassadors of Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, and Poland. 
* Not printed. 
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expressed the belief of the United States “that 
ace, unity and democratic reform in China will 
furthered if the basis of this Government 
[China] is broadened to include other politica] 
elements in the country”. The Secretary said 
that this statement still stands. When asked 
specifically whether broadening the base of the 
hinese vssunenh meant we Tree te the inclu- 
sion of the Chinese Communist Party, he ep 
that the Communists were now in open rebellion 
against the Government and that this matter (the 
determination of whether the Communists should 
be included in the Chinese Government) was for 
the Chinese Government to decide, not for the 
United States Government to dictate. 


Chinese Surplus Property Contract 
Statement by Secretary Marshall 


[Released to the press March 10] 


Under the contract of August 30, 1946, surplus 
property of an estimated value of $500,000,000 lo- 
cated on a large number of Pacific islands was sold 
to the Chinese Government on a “where-is, as-is” 
basis, with the Chinese Government to take 
session on the spot and arrange shipment to China, 
Reports received by the Foreign Liquidation Com- 
missioner indicate that as of October 31, 1947, 
property to the value of $365,000,000 had been 
declared surplus to the Chinese, title having passed 
on $322,000,000 worth of this, and that property 
has been transferred to the Chinese at least as 
rapidly as the Chinese arranged to ship it. Ther 
is no reason to anticipate that we will be unable 
to complete transfer of the remainder by June 
30, 1948, the contract date for completion of the 
transfer. 


U.S. Replies to Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, 
and Poland Concerning Declaration 
on German Problems? 


March 2, 1948. 
EXcELLENCY : 


With reference to your note of February %, 
1948,’ transmitting the text of the declaration con- 


cerning German problems drawn up by the Mir}! 


isters of Foreign Affairs of Czechoslovakia, Po 
land and Yugoslavia at their recent conferent 
in Praha, I have the honor to inform you that 
this resolution contains so many statements whit 
are not in accordance with the facts that a dit 
cussion of its contents would serve no useful pur 
pose. 
Accept [etc.] 

For the Secretary of State: 

Rosert A. Lovett 
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Proposed Foreign Policy Legislation 


LETTER FROM THE COUNSELOR OF THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE TO THE 
CHAIRMAN OF THE HOUSE FOREIGN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 


[Released to the press March 8] 
March 4, 1948. 
My pear Dr. Eaton: 

I refer to your letter of February 18, 1948 to 
the Secretary transmitting a copy of the resolution 
adopted that day by the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

The Resolution requested that the State Depart- 
ment “furnish the Committee with a statement of 
all foreign apa legislation needed for this session 
immediately and the estimated authorizations and 
appropriations to be requested together with an 
agenda of any other steps proposed to be taken 
by the State Department to support the financial 
aspects of its foreign policy. .. .”. 

In response to —— by Committee mem- 
bers during both the open hearing and the execu- 
tive session on February 20, Secretary Marshall 
discussed the Department’s legislative program, 
including certain of its financial aspects. ‘There 
are enclosed in response to the Committee’s reso- 
lution and in supplement to the Secretary’s answers 
during the hearings: 


(1) Astatement of all foreign policy legislation 
needed this session, a 

(2) The estimated authorizations and appro- 
priations to be requested this session. 


The first enclosure amends in some respects and 
brings up to date the list of proposed foreign policy 
legislation which Mr. Lovett sent you on mber 
8, 1947. The second enclosure is in effect a supple- 
ment to the information which Secretary Marshall 
sent you by letter on February 6, with particular 
teference to the item therein described as “other 
foreign aid (including China)” The China Aid 

uest for $570 million has already been submitted 
as has the Greek-Turkish Aid amendment, request- 
ing authorization for additional appropriations 
in the amount of $275 million. The item in en- 
closure II on Economic Development of Latin 

erica was not mentioned in the Secretary’s let- 
ter of February 6 because decisions were not suffi- 
ently definite at that time to warrant its inclu- 
sion. 

As you know, instability in world conditions is 
such that it would be impossible to give your Com- 
mittee positive assurance that no additional for- 
tign policy legislation will be requested during this 
ssion. In the estimate of dhe Departnent, ow- 
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ever, the enclosures list all foreign policy legisla- 
tion which the Department now foresees as likely 
to be ry ont during this session of the Congress, 
except for several treaties which will be submitted 
to the Senate and for several relatively unimpor- 
tant and non-controversial items which may be 
submitted this session for action but upon which 
final decisions have not been reached. 

In response to that portion of the resolution 
which requested “an agenda of any other steps 
proposed to be taken by the State Department to 
ri the financial aspects of its foreign policy”, 
the Department has no further comments to offer 
than those which the Secretary submitted during 
the hearings on February 20. 

Sincerely yours, 


For the Secretary of State: 


Cuarues E. Bonien 
Counselor 


February 27, 1948 


I. Statement Fin ‘Response to Request of House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs for a ‘“‘Statement 
of all Foreign Policy Legislation Needed this 
Session’’ ; 


For convenience and clarity the following list 
is divided into three parts. 

Y art I includes, in a suggested order or priority, 
all Department sponsored legislation now before 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs upon 
which there has not been final action by either 
House and legislation which has not yet been sub- 
mitted to the Con by the Executive and which 
as in the case of the renewal of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act, may be referred to Com- 
mittees other than the Foreign Affairs Committee. 

Part IT lists, without reference to — suggested 
order of priority, foreign policy legislation upon 
which the Senate has completed action but which 
awaits House action or the convening of a 
conference. 

Part III lists foreign policy legislation which 
the Department is sponsoring by itself, or jointly 
with other Departments, but which has been re- 
ferred to Committees other than the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 


? BULLETIN of Feb. 22, 1948, p. 233. 
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I. Foreign Policy Legislation Submitted by the 
Department of State Upon Which Final Action 
has not Been Taken by Either House (in sug- 
gested order of priority) 


1, The European Recovery Program. 

2. Amendments to Greek-Turkish Aid Legis- 
lation (PL 75). 

-3. China Aid Program. 

4. Trieste Legislation. 

5. Renewal of Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act (not yet submitted to the Congress). 

6. The Inter-American Military Cooperation 
Act (H.R. 3836, reported out by House Foreign 
Affairs Committee but not yet acted —- 

7. Munitions Control Act (submitted on April 
15, 1947 and referred to House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, H. Doc. 195). 

8. Organic Legislation for Government of Trust 
Territories of the Pacific Islands (not yet sub- 
mitted to the Congress). 

9. Authorization for loan of $65 million to fi- 
nance construction of the United Nations Head- 
quarters (not yet submitted to the Congress). 

10. Amendment of the United Nations Partic- 
— Act (PL 264, 79th Congress). To au- 
thorize the appointment of an additional repre- 
sentative to the United Nations and for other pur- 
poses. (Not yet submitted to the Congress). 

11. Authorization for Extension of Aid to Des- 
titute Americans Abroad. (Submitted to the Con- 
gress on July 14, 1947 and referred to House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs.) 

12. Authorization for the State Department to 
perform certain consular type functions for Ger- 
man nationals in the United States. (H.R. 4330 
favorably reported upon by House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee on July 23, H. Report 1045). 

13. Authorization to Participate in the Pan 
American Railway Congress (S.J. Res. 177. Not 
introduced in House. Railway Congress is sched- 
uled to meet in late March and legislation should, 
if possible, be enacted before then.) 

14. Procedural Amendments to Charter of In- 
stitute of Inter-American Affairs (PL 369), 
amendments introduced by Mr. Jonkman on Jan- 
uary 26, 1948. 

15. Authorization for detail of United States 
personnel to International Organizations qe 
mitted by letter dated January 19, 1948 and re- 
ferred to House ee Affairs Committee). 

16. Authorization for Basic Authority for As- 
sistant Secretaries of State Positions in Depart- 
ment of State. 


Il. Foreign Policy Legislation Upon Which Sen- 
ate Action Has Been Completed and Which is 
Now Pending Before the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs or Awaiting Action by the 
House of Representatives 
1. World Health Organization (H.J. Res. 161, 

passed by Senate as S.J. Res. 98, July 7, 1947). 
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2. Amendment of Constitution of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization (S.J. Res. 117, passed 
by Senate, June 2, 1947. H. Report 1057). 

3. Authorization for United States Participa- 
tion in the Caribbean Commission (H.J. Res. 231, 
amended and passed by Senate, February 2, 1948), 

4, Convention on Privileges and Immunities of 
the United Nations. (Submitted with request for 
action by joint resolution. S.J. Res. 136 passed 
by Senate on July 17, 1947.) 

5. Authorization for Payment of Swiss Claim 
for Bomb Damage. (S. 1605, reported December 
18, 1947, S. Rep. 805) Passed by Senate on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1948. 

6. Authorization for Relief of Certain Foreign 
Service Officers. (H.R. 4186, amended and passed 
by Senate and awaiting House action.) 


III. Foreign Policy Legislation before Commit- 
tees Other than the Foreign Affairs Committee 


1. Displaced persons (Stratton Bill, H.R. 2910, 
Judiciary Committee). 

2. Authorization for detail of Military and 
Naval Missions to Foreign Governments. (H.R. 
2313, Armed Services Committee.) 

3. Authorization for Admission of Aliens to 
Military Schools. (H.R. 5182, Armed Services 
Committee.) 


February 27, 1948 


il. Statement in Response to Request of House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs for ‘‘the estimated au- 
thorizations and appropriations to be requested” 
this Session in which the Department of State 
has an interest 

Nore: This list does not include items which 
on this date had already been submitted to the 

Congress particularly the China Aid program in 

the amount of $570 million, the Greek-Turkish 

Aid amendments calling for authorization and 

appropriations of $275 million, and estimates for 

departmental, foreign service and information 
program expenditures. The list may be subject 
to some change as all of the programs covered 
have not been fully cleared and screened in the 
Executive branch. 


1. Japanese-Korean Reconstruction. 
The Department of the Army is developing 


an economic rehabilitation appropriation request 
for Japan, Korea, and the Ryukyu Islands. The 
amount to be requested has not yet been finall 
determined. (Not included in Enclosure No. 
because this is an Army item in which there is & 
foreign policy interest.) 

2. Trieste Aid. 


The Department of State expects to request 
authority to extend financial assistance to the US- 
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UK zone in Trieste for the 15-month period April 
1, 1948—June 30, 1949 to prevent disease and un- 
rest. It is now contemplated that a request will 
be submitted for the amendment of Public Law 
389 which provides interim aid to Italy, France 
and Austria to include Trieste and that an appro- 
priation of $20 million will be requested under 
the authority of Public Law 389. 


3. Assistance for the Development of Latin 
America. 

The Executive Branch of the Government ex- 
pects to ask the Congress to increase the lendin 
authority of the Export-Import Bank by $500 mil- 
lion for loans to Latin America. The State De- 
partment plans to assist in the presentation of this 
request to the Congress. The only action required 
by Congress is the raising of the present lending 
authority of the Export-Import Bank; no appro- 
priation request is necessary. 


Educational Exchange Programs ' 
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4, Loan for United Nations Headquarters Con- 
struction. 


An agreement between the United States and 
the United Nations is expected to be signed in the 
near future, setting forth the terms of a proposed 
United States interest-free loan of $65 million for 
the construction of United Nations headquarters. 
After the agreement is signed, the President is ex- 
pected to transmit the agreement to the Congress 
for approval and request the necessary authorizing 
legislation and appropriation. The loan is to be 
repaid over a period of 30 years. 


5. Inter-American Military Cooperation. 


Final figures are not yet available on the amount 
that will be needed to implement this legislation 
which is now pending before the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE OF TRANSMITTAL 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary 
of State on the operations of the Department of 
State under section 32 (b) (2) of Public Law 584, 


Seventy-ninth Congress, as required by that law. 
Harry S. Truman. 


Tue Wurire House, March 8, 1948. 


Enclosure: Report from the Secretary of State concern- 
ing Public Law 584. 


REPORT ON THE OPERATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, March 2, 1948. 
The Present, 
The White House: 


I enclose herewith for your transmittal to the 
Congress a report on the operations of the Depart- 
ment of State as required by section 32 (b) (2) 
of Public Law 584, Seventy-ninth Congress. 

Respectfully submitted. 

G. C. MarsHalu. 


(Enclosures: (1) Memorandum, (2) report to the 
Congress. ) 

In accordance with section 32 of the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944, as amended August 1, 1946, 
the following report is submitted covering opera- 





*H. Doe. 562, 80th Cong., 2d sess. 
March 21, 1948 


tions under paragraph 32 (b) (2) of the act during 
the period January 1 through December 31, 1947. 


Introduction 


The Department of State has proceeded, durin 
the calender year 1947, with the preparation ond 
negotiation of the executive agreements which, 
pursuant to the terms of the act, underlie the 
educational exchange programs in the mere st 
ing countries. This broad program of long-range 
educational exchanges, setting a new precedent in 
international intercourse, has called for meticulous 
attention to many details of cultural, financial, 
political, and economic relations. e 

ments concluded during this year were under 
active negotiation with the countries concerned for 
over 6 months. Now that a pattern has been estab- 
lished, however, negotiations may be expected to 
move more rapidly and the first few months of 
1948 should see many more programs under way. 
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The reception accorded the proposals of the United 
States for the establishment of the educational 
exchange program by the governments of the 
various foreign countries and the popular interest 
in the program demonstrated at home and abroad 
give every promise of fulfillment to the objectives 
of the Congress in providing, through this pro- 
gram, improved understanding between the peo- 
ples of the world. 


China 


The executive agreement required by the act was 
signed in Nanking at 4:30 p.m. November 10, 
1947, Nanking time.*? The signatories were the 
Honorable J a An ve Stuart, American Ambas- 
sador to China, on behalf of the Government of 
the United States of America, and His Excellency, 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Dr. Wang Shih- 
chieh, on behalf of the Government of the Republic 
of China. The complete text of the agreement 
follows as annex A. 

The agreement provides for the establishment 
of the United States Educational Foundation in 
China as an organization created and established 
to facilitate the administration in China of the 
program of educational exchanges authorized by 
the act. The management and direction of the 
affairs of the Foundation are vested in a Board of 
Directors and the following members have been 
appointed by Ambassador Stuart: 


The Honorable J. Leighton Stuart, American Ambassa- 
dor to China, Chairman ; 

Dr. Robert Briggs Watson, acting regional director for 
the Far East of the Rockefeller Foundation ; 

George H. Green, Jr., submanager, Shanghai branch of 
the National City Bank of New York ; 

John F. Melby, second secretary of the American 
Embassy, Nanking; 

George L. Harris, cultural relations attaché to the 
American Embassy, Nanking. 


The agreement provides that the Chinese Gov- 
ernment shall pom not more than five advisers 
tothe Board. Four such appointments have been 
made as follows: 


Dr. Hu Shih, president of Peita, Peiping, Chairman; 
we Sah Pen-Tung, secretary general of Academia 
inica ; 
Dr. Wui Yi-Fang, president, Ginling Women’s College; 
Dr. Han Lien-Ching, chief, Department of Cultural Re- 
lations, Ministry of Education. 


While the agreement provides that the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of China should deposit with 
the Treasurer of the United States an amount of 
Chinese national currency equivalent to $250,000 
(United States currency) within 30 days of the 
signing of the agreement, Embassy, Nanking, was 
authorized to accept an initial deposit of Chinese 
national currency equivalent to only $5,000 to 
cover immediate administrative expenses, the bal- 
ance payable on demand of the United States Gov- 


* BULLETIN of Nov. 23, 1947, p. 1005. 
* BULLETIN of Jan. 4, 1948, p. 27. 


ernment. This action was taken to protect the 
financial interest of the United States in a period 
of rapid exchange rate fluctuations. As of De- 
cember 31, 1947, no payment had been received 
from the Government of China, no American citi- 
zens were attending schools or institutions pursu- 
ant to the agreement and no currencies or credits 
for currencies had been expended for any of the 
purposes under paragraph 32 (b) (2) of the act, 
(Subsequent to mber 31, 1947, a check beari 
the date of December 19, 1947, has been reckbal 
from the Government of China in the amount of 
627,000,000 Chinese national dollars equivalent to 
5,000 United States dollars. ) 


The executive agreement required by the act was 
signed in Rangoon at 3 p.m. December 22, 1947, 
Rangoon time.’ The signatories were R. Austin 
Acly, Chargé d’Affaires ad interim, United States 


Embassy, Rangoon, on behalf of the Government, 


of the United States of America, and U Tin 
Counsellor for Foreign Affairs, on behalf of the 
Government of Burma. The complete text of the 
agreement follows as annex B. 

The agreement provides for the establishment 
of the United States Educational Foundation in 
Burma as an organization created and established 
to facilitate the administration in Burma of the 
program of educational exchanges authorized b 
the act. The management and direction of the af- 
fairs of the Foundation are vested in a Board of 
Directors and the following members have been 
appointed by Mr. Acly, Chargé d’Affaires ad in- 
terim : 

Dr. Frederick L. Jochem, public affairs officer of the 

United States Embassy, Chairman; 

Dr. Tin Aung, principal of the University of Rangoon; 

U Cho, Director of Public Instruction of Burma; 

Sao Sai Mong, chief education officer of the Shan States; 

Dr. J. Russell Andrus, second secretary, United States 

Embassy, Rangoon ; 
Dr. Martin P. Detels, Jr., third secretary, United States 
Embassy, Rangoon. 


Two additional American members had not been 
at as of December 31, 1947. 

s of December 31, 1947, no currencies of the 
Government of Burma had been received by the 
United States under the terms of the agreement, 
no American citizens were attending schools or 
institutions pursuant to the agreement, and no cur- 
rencies or credits for currencies had been expended 
for any of the purposes under paragraph 32 (b) 
(2) of the act. 


Developments With Other Countries as of 
December 31, 1947 


(Draft executive agreements similar to those 
concluded with China and Burma had been trans 
mitted to the governments of the following coun- 
tries for signature: The Philippines, Egypt, Italy, 
New Zealand, Greece, and Belgium. 
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Draft agreements were prepared and awaiting 
transmittal to Finland, Hungary, and Poland. 

Draft agreements were in the final stages of 
preparation for transmittal to Czechoslovakia, 
Austria, Netherlands Indies, Siam, Turkey, Iran, 
Australia, France, the Netherlands, the United 
Kingdom, and Norway. 

Development of a draft agreement with Den- 
mark was suspended because there had not been 
sufficient utilization by Denmark of its surplus- 
property credit to make an educational exchange 
program feasible. 

Preliminary exploration had been begun look- 
ing to the development of exchange programs with 
India and Pakistan. 


The Board of Foreign Scholarships 


On July 10, 1947, the President approved the 
appointment of the following members of the 
Board of Foreign Scholarships provided by the 
Act: ¢ 

Dr. Francis T. Spaulding, New York State Commissioner 

of Education (elected Chairman by subsequent action 
of the Board). 

General Omar N. Bradley, then Administrator of Veter- 

ans Affairs. 

Dr. Walter Johnson, professor of history, University 

of Chicago. 

Dr. Ernest O. Lawrence, professor of physics, University 

of California at Berkeley. 

Dr. John W. Studebaker, United States Commissioner 

of Education. 

Dr. Charles S. Johnson, president, Fisk University. 

Miss Helen C. White, professor of English, University 

of Wisconsin. 

Dr. Martin R. P. McGuire, dean of the graduate school, 

Catholic University of America. 

Miss Sarah Blanding, president, Vassar College. 

Mr, Laurence Duggan, director, Institute of Interna- 

tional Education. 


The Board has held two meetings during calen- 
dar year 1947, the first on October 8 and 9, 1947, 
and the second on December 13, 1947. In these 
neetings the Board developed several basic policies 
ind guiding principles to govern the operation of 
the exchange program authorized by the act. It 
ilso established three basic mechanisms to provide 
the preliminary screening of applications for 
iwards prior to final consideration by the Board. 
The Institute of International Education was se- 
keted as the agency to receive and screen applica- 
lions for grants as students. The United States 
Office of Education was requested to receive and 
ereen applications for grants as teachers in na- 
tional elementary or secondary schools abroad. 
Arrangements were made with the Conference 
Board of Associated Research Councils to act upon 
quests for grants as teachers in institutions of 
higher learning, for grants to pursue advanced re- 
warch work, and as teachers in American elemen- 
lary and secondary schools in foreign countries.° 


March 21, 1948 
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Board of Examiners for Foreign Service 
To Hold Examination 


The Department of State announced on March 
4 that the Board of Examiners for the Forei 
Service had determined to hold on September 27- 
30, 1948, a written examination for appointment 
as Foreign Service officer. 

The examination will be held at American dip- 
lomatic posts and consulates and at the following 
18 Civil Service examination centers: Atlanta, 
Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Dallas, Denver, 
Honolulu, Los eles, New Orleans, New York, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, St. Paul, San Francisco, 
San Juan, Seattle, Washington, D.C., and Win- 
ston-Salem. Application blanks may be obtained 
from the Board of Examiners for the Foreign 
Service, Department of State, Washi n 25, 
D.C. All applications must be received by the 
Board of Examiners on or before July 1, 1948, 
Applicants must be at least 21 and under 31 years 
of age as of July 1, 1948, and must have been 
citizens of the United States for at least 10 years 
before July 1, 1948. If married, they must be 
married to American citizens. 


Regional Consular Conference To Be Held 
[Released to the press March 4] 


The Office of the Foreign Service announced on 
March 4 that a regional consular conference will 
be held at the American Embassy in Mexico City, 
April 5-9, at which diplomatic and consular officers 
from 20 posts in Mexico will discuss plans to im- 
prove American Foreign Service operations in that 
country. 

The sessions will be addressed by prominent 
Foreign Service officers and by Departmental 
officials whose duties in Washington keep them in 
constant communication with American represent- 
atives in Mexico. Speakers will stress the im- 
portance of keeping the Foreign Service in 
constant alinement with changing demands and 
performance criteria so that the Service will 
always be responsive to the needs of American 
business, agriculture, labor, and industry. 

Other matters to be considered include border 
and visa — administrative procedures, and 
ways to effect a better coordination of the activities 
of the officers stationed in the Capital and the field. 

A similar conference was held last fall in Ottawa 
for Foreign Service personnel in Canada. Plans 
are under way to arrange consular sessions later 
in the year in South Africa. 


* BULLETIN of July 27, 1947, p. 198. 

* Included in the report are Annex A, text of the agree- 
ment with China, for which see BULLETIN of Nov, 23, 1947, 
p. 1005, and also TIAS 1687, and Annex B, text of the 
agreement with Burma, for which see TIAS 1685. 
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Lincoln MacVeagh Appointed 
Ambassador to Portugal 


The White House announced on March 5 the appoint- 
ment of Lincoln MacVeagh, former Ambassador to Greece, 
as Ambassador to Portugal, replacing John C. Wiley, who 
has been named Ambassador to Iran. Mr. MacVeagh’s 
successor at Athens has not yet been selected. 


THE DEPARTMENT 


Loyalty of State Department Employees 
Statement by Secretary Marshall 
[Released to the press March 10] 


Charges have been made regarding the loyalty 
of State Department employees. I am aware of 
the importance of insuring the loyalty of person- 
nel serving the Department. Our special author- 
ity to terminate employment obviously places a 
heavy nsibility on us to see that the personnel 
is dependable and that we act with fairness and 
decency. 

The Department’s policy gives the benefit of 


doubt to the Government when questions of em. 
aan gs loyalty arise. But the doubt must be 
on reliable evidence. We must care 

avoid action based on spiteful, unsupported, or ir. 
mpeeee allegations. 

have confidence in the loyalty of the personnel, 
I regret the undermining of the confidence of the 
people in the Department, especially at this criti- 
cal juncture. 


U.S. Professor and Chilean Physician 
Extended Grants-in-Aid 


A grant-in-aid has been extended by the De. 
partment of State to the following: a Ri- 
esco MacClure of Santiago, Chile, to enable him 
to spend a year as research consultant at the Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, Missouri; Philip W. 
Thayer of Nidan nay D.C., for a two weeks’ 
visit to Habana, Cuba, to confer with officials of 
the University of Habana and others regarding an 
international faculty exchange program in the 
field of law. 








Transfer of Nondemilitarized Combat Matériel 


[Released to the press March 


The following is a list of authorizations and transfers of surplus nondemilitarized and demilitarized 


combat matériel effected by the Department of State in its capacity as forei 
—— agent, during the months of ns May, July, October, November, and December 194/gBack: 
an ivision: 


not previously reported to the Munitions 


-surplus and lend-leas: 





Date of 


Country 


Description of matériel 





Argentina. . . 


Brazil 


te 


China 


Ecuador ... 


El Salvador. . 


France... 


Netherlands. . 


Uruguay... 


Venezuela . 





One J 2F-5 aircraft (Navy utility amphibian biplane). . 
Miscellaneous cartridges and metallic belt links “-" 
8,020 100-lb. practice bombs and charges 

21 light tanks, M5A1, and 100 assembly stabilizers with 


fin, for use with practice rifle grenade M11. 

50 LST’S or landing ships, tank (demilitarized). (Partial 
sale of landing craft located at Subic Bay, Republic 
of the Philippines). 

Miscellaneous cartridges, shells, shell fins, percussion 
primers, canisters, shot, grenades, signals. 

6 tank engines, 36 bundles of track assemblies, and mis- 
cellaneous spare parts for light tanks, M3A1. 

Miscellaneous shells, shot, cartridges, and canisters. . . 

Miscellaneous cartridges, clips, shells, grenades, and 
rockets. 

3 tank engines, 18 bundles of shoe-track assemblies and 
miscellaneous spare parts for light tanks, M3A1. 

15 P-51 aircraft and spare parts for one year’s mainte- 
nance. 

2 B-17, 3 P-47 and 3 P-51 aircraft, (demilitarized, non- 
flyable, for ground instruction only, in educational 
institutions). 

Miscellaneous cartridges, metallic belt links, practice 
bombs, and charges. 

Miscellaneous cartridges, metallic belt links, practice 
bombs, charges, bombs, fuzes, assembly fins, and 
aiming wire assemblies. 





$10, 000. 00 
271, 906. 81 

26, 867. 00 
568, 224. 00 


80, 890, 000. 00 


345, 430. 63 
99, 422. 60 


49, 085. 53 
151, 732. 27 


49, 711. 31 
787, 335. 00 


877, 158. 00 
- 


22, 513. 31 
70, 264. 93 





$3, 500. 00 
27, 180. 79 

2, 686. 70 
17, 454. 00 


1, 400, 000. 00 


- 80, 695. 45 
4, 971, 13 


2, 451. 41 
12, 847. 23 


2, 485. 57 
157, 467. 00 
1, 300. 00 


2, 254. 53 
7, 029, 21 
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Appointment of Officers 


W. Park Armstrong, Jr., as Special Assistant to the 
lly Secretary for Research and Intelligence, effective January 
ir-§ 21, 1 
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1 .- 
For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Government 

Printing Office, Washington 25, D.0. Address requests di- 

rect to the Superintendent of Documents, except in the 


case of free publications, which may be obtained from the 
Department of State. 


Education: Cooperative Program in Ecuador. Treaties 


os and Other International Acts Series 1660. Pub. 2981. 17 
MlsE pp. 10¢. 

him Agreement Between the United States of America and 
— Ecuador—Effected by Exchange of Notes Signed at 
eks’ 

s of 

y al 

the 
















Department of Public Information: Research Section 


‘arch 

J . Background Paper No. 27. Genocide. 9 pp. mimeo. 

rized Background Paper No. 28. Sixth Session of the Economic 

least}. and Social Council. 14 pp. mimeo. 

1947§Background Paper No. 29. United Nations Maritime Con- 
ference. 11 pp. mimeo. 

Background Paper No. 80. United Nations.Conference on 

Freedom of Information. 30 pp. mimeo. 


——~ BBackground Paper No. 31. The Security Council. 20 pp. 
ate of mimeo. 
Background Paper No. 32. The Corfu Channel Case, 7 
pp. mimeo. 


947 
+b. Ui Economic and Social Council 


ec, 

ec, Balfficial Records. Second Year. Fourth Session. Sup- 

ec. plement No. 2. Report of the Commission on the 
Status of Women. E/281/Rev. 1, B/281/Add. 1, Mar. 


ctobe 15, 1947. 14 pp. printed. [15¢.] 
——Supplement No. 6. Report of the Statistical Commis- 
‘ sion. 17 pp. printed. [20¢.] 
ec. 


General Assembly 


ec. 

Place of Meeting of the Third Regular Session of the 
ec. General Assembly. A/524, Feb. 12, 1948. 19 pp. 
ec, 4 mimeo. 


Inited Nations Temporary Commission on Korea. Second 

ec. 1 =Information Report on the Work of the Commission. 
A/525, Feb. 17, 1948. 13 pp. mimeo. 

lov. M#nterim Committee of the General Assembly. Problem 

of the Independence of Korea. Some Basic Facts 


uly Concerning the Problem. A/AC.18/22, Feb. 12, 1948. 
11 pp. mimeo, 

Nov. urity Council 

Dec. "letter from the Representatives of the United Kingdom 


and the United States Dated 17 February 1948 Ad- 
dressed to the President of the Security Council 
Transmitting the Report of the Administration of the 


] arch 21, 1948 
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Quito January 22, 1945; entered into force January 
22, 1945. 


Mobile Radio Transmitting Stations. Treaties and Other 
International Acts Series 1670. Pub. 3005. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Interim Arrangement Between the United States of 
America and Canada—Effected by exchange of notes 
signed at Washington June 25 and August 20, 1947; 


entered into force August 20, 1947. 


Diplomatic List, February 1948. Pub. 3048. 186 pp. 20¢ 
a copy ; $2 a year. 


Monthly list of foreign diplomatic representatives in 
Washington with their addresses. 


National Commission News, March 1, 1948. Pub. 3053. 
10 pp. 10¢ a copy; $1 a year. 


Prepared monthly for the United States National 
Commission for the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultura] Organization. 


Current United Nations Documents: A Selected Bibliography ' 


British-United States Zone of the Free Territory of 


Trieste. 8/679, Feb. 18, 1948. iv, 46 pp. mimeo. 

Official Records 

——First Year: First Series. Supplement No. 1, 83 pp. 
printed. [75¢.] 

——Second Year. No. 54, 15lst meeting, 3 July 1947. 13 
pp. printed. [10¢.] 

——Second Year. No. 55, 152nd and 158rd meetings, 8 


July 1947. 40 pp. printed. [40¢.] 

Letter from the Chairman of the United Nations Palestine 
Commission to the President of the Security Council 
(Transmitting the first special report to the Security 
Council, The Problem of Security in Palestine}. 
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